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HE German papers, the German correspondents of the English 

papers, and two French journals, allude toa scheme for the paci- 
fication of Northern Europe which is in itself probable. England 
and France, it is said, have agreed to give up the treaty of 1852, 
and the German Powers have consented in return to discuss an 
arrangement of this kind,—South Schleswig, divided by a line 
just below Flensburg, to be united to Holstein, and the two trans- 
ferred as a single Duchy to Germany, under an administration not 
defined—North Schleswig to be considered conquered, but sold to 
Denmark for the Duchy of Lauenburg, which though entirely 
German likes King Christian’s rule. We have considered this 
arrangement in another place, and have only to remark here that 
no English confirmation ot this plan has yet been received, the 
English people having throughout the negotiations been kept in 
an ignorance which may be politic but is certainly contumelious. 
If itis not their affair what business have their representatives to 
be devoting themselves to its arrangement? We do not advocate 
open diplomacy, but there are degrees, and as matters stand the 
nation will have to.pay either in European status or in money for a 
policy of which it is kept in ignorance. 


Fighting on the greatest scale and of the most determined kind 
yet known in the American, or perhaps any other war, was in 
progress between the 6th and 17th May, the latest date of intel- 
ligence from the field. Our intelligence of last week left the 
engagement just beginning, General Grant, with his head-quarters 
at Wilderness, endeavouring to cut off the Confederates under 
General Lee from the road to Richmond, which runs by Spotsyl- 
vania Court House. The first great engagement was on Friday, 
the 6th of May, the Federals (facing westwards) opposing them- 
selves to the attempt of General Lee to win, by a south-eastward 
march from his winter camp in Mine Run, the Richmond road. 
The battle raged all day, and at night Lee seems to have shouldered 
off the Federals so far as to be able to gain the Spotsylvania road 
to Richmond, along which he retreated during the night, and took 
upa strong position before Spotsylvania Court House (some 50 
miles north of Richmond), where he waited on the banks of the 
Po (or Mattapony River) the advance of Grant. On this day 


alone the killed and wounded of the Federal army were 
8,000 men. Grant pushed his men rapidly southwards in 
Parsnit of the Confederates, and on the Sth, 9th, 10th, and 


Iith, there appears to have been a continuous and most 
bloody struggle for Lee's position, which was still undetermined 
even on the 17th. On the 11th, after five days of continuous 
fighting and marching, General Hancock was moved from the 
right to the left of the Federal army, with which Grant has all 
along done the chief fighting, and took by a surprise before the 
enemy were under arms an important position, but the assault on 
the right and centre was unsuccessful. On the 13th Gen. Meade 
Teported to the army that the Federals had captured some eighteen 
cannon, twenty-two colours, and taken 8,000 prisoners, but that 
their work was not yet over, and the rumours of loss in killed 
and wounded are so heavy—amounting even to 40,000 men—that 
Grant's operations were probably delayed not only by the tremen- 
dous rains but the need of reinforcements. Lee defeated on his 
right still held Spotsylvania Court House with his centre and left 
on the 17th May. No contest was ever more desperate. 





Of the single operating columns the news is that Sigel has been 
defeated at Newmarket, in the Shenandoah Valley, by the South- 
ern General Breckinridge, and forced to retire to Strasburg, a 
town some twenty miles north, so that for the present he can give 
no aid to Grant. The Northern Generals Butler and Smith are 
operating on the James River, at Turkey Bend, where M’Clellan’s 


8 | army encamped so long after its great disasters in the peninsula, 


against Fort Darling, i. e., within ten miles of Richmond, against 
Confederate troops under General Beauregard. They have had 
much fighting, and, not yet succeeded in any important ope- 
ration, but are useful, of course, in diverting aid from Gen. Lee. 


From the Red River and Mississippi, there is bad, but very 
confused, unintelligible news of General Banks's retreat and losses ; 
in Tennessee, General Sherman, after two days’ fighting, has 
compelled General Joseph Johnstone to evacuate Dalton and 
Resaca, and retreat towards Rome, in Georgia, but with a loss of 
3,000 killed and wounded. The gigantic nature of the contest 
can scarcely be better illustrated than by the fact that the Fede- 
rals have now three great armies, with intervals of about 500 miles 
between the two nearest to each other, and at least two isolated 
columns fighting their separate way in concert with the army of 
Virginia. It cannot be denied that the Confederates are displaying 
extraordinary resource in their resistance. 


The Derby was won on Wednesday by Blair Athol, a horse whose 
merits, it is said, had been rather carefully concealed. ‘The attend- 
ance was very much greater than usual, the day being fine, the 
Prince of Wales on the ground, and London in the humour for a 
holiday, and the public, with the exception of those who lost 
money, those whose heads were broken by Aunt Sally, those whose 
horses fell down, those who were covered with flour, and those who 
were too drunk even to feel happy—say altogether one-third of the 
crowd—went home contented. The mile and a half was covered by 
the winner in 2 minutes 44 seconds, which is quick going for any- 
thing except a locomotive or a swallow. 


Lord Ellenborough on ‘Thursday night called attention to the re- 
quisitions now being enforced in Jutland, the interference with 
commerce, and the exaction of extravagant rations without pay- 
ment, breaches of faith which constituted an “ offence against all 
the contracting Powers.” He “could not conceal from himself 
that an impression prevailed in Germany that, do what we pleased 
and say what we might, it was not our intention in any case to 
lift an arm in prevention of German wrong-doing.” Earl Russell 
in reply declared that orders had been sent from Berlin to stop 
these requisitions, but he expected fuller and more authentic in- 
formation from the Danish Government. ‘The fact appears to 
be that the Prussian Government intended to violate the armistice 
and keep on plundering the Jutlanders, but perceiving the fer- 
ment the spoliation created in Western Europe, they issued 
orders to discontinue the practice. On May 21, days after the 
armistice, the Prussian seals were still on Danish warehouses 
in Randers. 


Inthe course of the same debate the Earl of Ellenborough 
alluded plainly to the current rumours as to the disposition shown 
by Her Majesty to prefer the interests of Germany to those of 
Great Britain. ‘ On all public questions relating to Germany Her 
Majesty's Ministers have as much difficulty in carrying out a 
purely English policy as was experienced in former times, as 
history teaches, by the Ministers of our first two Sovereigns of the 
House of Hanover.” Earl Russell gave to this assertion a very 
lame reply, simply affirming that whatever Her Majesty's private 
affections there had been no occasion on which, when Her 
Majesty’s advisers had deliberated, the Queen had not followed 
their counsels. The point is whether those counsels were not 
changed by Her Majesty’s indisposition to receive any advice of 
another and more warlike kind. Earl Russell cannot be aware of the 
intense feeling existing upon this subject among the middle class 
or he would, in the interest of the monarchy, have been much 
more explicit. 
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The death of Marshal Pelissier has been announced this week, | confiscate land at all. But even then it gives him no powert ca 
He was the son of a peasant, entered the Military School of St. |! confiscate land except in districts where rebellion is active ai remai 
Cyr, and fought his:way up to a Marshal’s baton in Algeria and | spreading. ‘¢ Whenever the Governor in Council shall be Satisfied treat) 
the Crimea. He was principally known to Englishmen for an act | that any native tribe, or section of a tribe, or any considerable witho 
co:;nmitted in 1845, when he suffocated 500 Arabs, men, women, | number thereof, has since the first day of January, 1863, been 
and children, iz a cave inthe Dahra. He was nota soldier of the engaged in rebellion against Her Majesty's authority, it shall be Mr 
first rank, and a man of singularly uncourtly ways; but he was a | lawful for the Governor in Council” to declare such a distrigt resolt 
brave officer, an efficient disciplinarian, and very popular with ' one liable to the provisions of the Confiscation Act. ‘There eoulg bom 
the rank and file of the army. His death leaves the course clear to | be absolutely no power under this Act to confiscate the native & de 
Marshals Macmahon and Niel. lands north of Auckland, where there has been no rebellion, and sia 
The first examination of girls in connection with the local | there is certainly no intention to confiscate loyal Maoris’ land at pam 
examinations of Cambridge has turned out very much as might jall. ‘The settler, as usual, has been sorely libelled. cogni 
have been expected. In the subjects requiring vague intelligence | Sir John Ramsden has for some years past been fighting his Russi 
the girls acquitted themselves well, and in some instances even better | Huddersfield tenantry, and this week the quarrel came tog engag 
than the boys, who arg not now engaging in a new experiment. In | head. It appears that 1,700 of the canny Yorkshiremen who built but b 
English history the examiner reported his impression that the | that city did so without leases, holding the late Sir John Ramsden’s that i 
average of the girls’ answers was‘better than the average of the | word as good as any possible parchment. ‘They considered them. does 
boys’. In composition their style was “ almost without exception | selves entitled to leases for sixty years whenever they pleased Swed 
easy, cheerful, and lively,” but the writing “ either stiff or sprawl- | leases to be renewable every twenty years with fine, but without fleet t 
ing,”—the spelling excellent. The grammatical answers were also | increase of rent. During the present owner's minority hig is, pe 
good. In Scripture knowledge they were vague-minded, and in | guandions and the tenants had two acts passed defining their re. 
arithmetic, on the whole, very bad; but ‘ this was clearly due to | spective position ; but they still claim the leases, while Sir John = 
want of proper instruction.” The girls knew but little | asserts that they are all tenants at will. The Vice-Chancellor hag — 
of what the examiner calls the inside of the subject. ‘* Only six | now decided that the owner must give his tenants leases for forty his he 
boys out of five hundred (little more than 1 per cent.) failed to | years, but the existing rent will be doubled, and fines at expiry a 
pass in arithmetic, and very many got full marks; whereas out of | of lease settled before the Master. We suppose the case will be aren 
the forty-five girls examined eight failed to pass (nearly 18 per appealed, and the facts are still not clear; but any man who er 
cent.) and none got three-fourths of the marks.” ‘The girls made | believes that any Yorkshireman alive ever built a house at his own = | 
no attempt at all in general to explain the meaning or reason of | expense on the strength of a tenancy at will maligns the county, aay 
the rules,—in short, they knew little of “ cyphering ” and nothing | He would assoon sell a horse for less than its value. pe 
of arithmetic. This is exactly what we might expect. Girls need | ACR pe nets : . , 
the logic of mathematics more, and like it less than a other study. | ,. Kash Clammee. Pages waved on apt —— o ‘a ate 
Their minds are strategical. They like to turn the flank of a = should be made to the pay “ Ge een ef Ge Navy . Flag montl 
difficulty, not to fight it; and you cannot outwit the logic of a rule, ome commanding on foreign stations are to nave an Increase of spend 
though you may find the answer sometimes by scent. 5471, 108. o year, other flag officers abroad 3651., post captaing how n 
deeiineieaabasieaiate from 531. to 162/., commanders from 53/. to 86/., and lieutenants to lo 
Lord Derby tried to get an apology out of the Lord Chancellor | in command from 27/. to 501. A new class of warrant officers ig Mirab 
on Monday night for attributing to the University of Oxford in | to be created, including twelve chief gunners, twelve chief boat- buff.” 
the recent debate something like a breach of engagement in refus- | swains, and twelve chief carpenters, and they will receive 1641. a that ) 
ing to endow the Oxford Professorship, but the University of | year each, while the allowances of other grades, such as paymasters, 
Oxford certainly took very little by the noble Earl’s move. It | instructors, &c., will be slightly increased, the total cost being The 
appears that the copyright of the Old and New Testament is in | 56,0001. a year. The naval men in the House did not seem to that 
the Crown, but that the University Press is specially permitted to | think much of the boon, and the service will doubtless grumble Sashe 
reprint them, and that the permission is worth something like | just as hard as ever. A scheme enabling sailors to rise like all bedri 
11,0001. to 12,000/ . a year, and that this permission was entrusted to | other human beings would be twice as popular, and a little more Terks 
the University for public benefit and the ‘‘ advancement of litera- justice in promotion have conciliated officers quite as much, The which 
ture,” not as a mere endowment. The Lord Chancellor denied | only substantial addition is to the pay of the flag officers, and what Britia 
that he ever attributed to the University an express breach of a | is the use of that when it is only influential members’ third cousins er 
specific understanding of any kind, and withdrew the charge if he had | who rise quickly ? Would 
made it; but he persisted in saying that a University with privileges Ve ee eee aia 
entrusted for such a purpose was not acting in good faith in deli- _ The reports as to the Pope's health grow more and more contra- We 
berately starving out one of the most industrious and learned pro- dictory. According to the ecclesiastics and the Moniteur he never an im 
fessors of the University for a theological enmity. “If I receive | ¥* better, a - enaialy ~ oli other — oe stsongth io hat Ge day ai 
money,” said Lord Westbury, “for performing a duty, and say appearing. The Opinione states that in the event of any com- ~ in 
nothing, am I exempted from duty on the special plea that there motion the French Government has agreed that Italian troops of thei 
was no understanding?” “I am sorry the defence of the Uni- shall occupy the remainder of the Roman States except Ostia and ain te 
versity rests on no better ground. ‘here is an old proverb Rome, but this may be a mere rumour. Indeed the only point to tha: 
against stirring up quod non bene olet.” So Lord Westbury _— — to _ that the —_ is -_ yet ers and even his oun 
pear — ge a University was unfaithful to an | “°°? ¥? posbabiy he concealed an long an postitie, the pri 
ena 4 n | _ Oe hae tituted a general charge of untrust- The British Government has now seventeen iron-clads afloat and imagir 
orthy trustecsiip, and of an odour, not of sanctity, about the | efficient—two of the best of them would have been a fair match power, 
motives of the injustice. for the combined German fleet—and by the middle of next year own a 
In a despatch dated 15th May Herr von Bismarck’ completely | Will have twenty-seven. Of those afloat ten are first-rates of the bound 
throws over the Treaty of 1852, first remarking that it toda amu. Warrior class, though with many differences in construction, two Comm: 
them to any power bu¢ Denmark, because the ratifications were only second-rates, three third-rates, and two little iron-clads. Of the but to 
exchanged between Berlin and Copenhagen, and that now they | #2 nearly finished six are first-rates, and when completed we shall anto qi 
are reluctantly compelled by the great sacrifices of the war to have a fleet with which nothing existing can possibly compete. Ellenb 
ae oe, oe be Sarees cr yt Mr. Baxter, member for Montrose, on Friday week extorted -— 
peste emu fall = ceeiiiael thi-tieibead ant 0 > = Sa one from Lord Palmerston a rather important statement as to the Her 
eek tence the tentintben to andiiennes e M Be wh any policy which will for the future be pursued by the British Govern- P caren 
ete ear ne Decne ‘nam cae ik te <td a ee mentin China. The Orders in Council authorizing British seamen and the Di 
bests rg s . was a rare act military ollicers to enter Chinese service have been revoked, and there ous snl 
i cagemimnnataianbiaia isno intention of renewingthem, But Her Majesty’s Government theory 
Mr. Cardwell has produced the New Zealand Act which, according | adhere to their policy of protecting a radius of thirty miles round membs 
to Mr. Charles Buxton, confiscated “the whole of the land of all| each of the treaty ports as absolutely essential to the security not ev: 
the natives loyal as well as rebel from end to end of the Nortlern | of ourtrade and the maintenance of our treaty rights. That seems a acted | 
island” “ at one fell swoop.” The Act seems vague and badly drawn, | reasonable compromise amidst the many difficulties of this great from t 
but no words can possibly describe worse what it really tod question. The scheme originally tried would, had it succeeded, lament 
than Mr. Buxton’s. It is just what we called it, an empowering | have ended in the conquest of China, and have over-weighted Eng- tempt 
Act, giving the “Governor in Council,” and him alone, power to | and; but we have always admitted the necessity of guarding the 
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saty ports, and the radius may be wanted to feed them. It only 
remains to include one town on each great river among the 
treaty ports, and we shall be in an admirable position to trade 
without attempting to govern the country. 


Mr. Hennessy on Thursday night brought forward a string of 
resolutions affirming that the British Government was no longer 
pound to recognize Russian sovereignty in Poland, and there was 
a debate, but it did not come to anything. Lord Palmerston 
admitted all Mr. Hennessy had to say, but stated that he was not 

to go to war in defence of Poland, and thought that the 
treaty of 1815 rather protected the Poles. As to refusing to re- 
cognize Russian sovereignty, we had done that in Circassia, and 
Russia had conquered the country all the same, and was now 
engaged in expelling its people. In fact there was nothing to do 
but bear with a great wrong which we could not prevent. All 
that is merely the old story that ships cannot get to Warsaw, but 
does not answer the allegation that Napoleon and Charles of 
Sweden wanted to help the Poles, provided England would send a 
fleet to the Baltic, and England did not do it. It is better as it 
is, perhaps, but we shall give way once too often. 


Mr. Cardwell on Friday week explained the history of the 
Ashantee war. It isall Mr. Pine’s fault. That person took it into 
his head that the easiest way to defend the *: protected ” chiefs, who 
donot particularly want protection, was to attack Ashantee, and 
asked permission, which the Duke of Newcastle gave only to the 
extent of a war in self-defence. Mr. Pine went to war accordingly, 
sent for regiments, sent them into the bush, and kept them there use- 
lessly till, as Sir John Pakington said, out of one regiment of 400 men 
200 were invalided, and out of 20 officers 15. Mr. Cardwell pro- 
mised that the troops should be recalled, and the war ended 
instantly; but what has Government been doing for eighteen 
months? It has really allowed an obscure Colonial Governor to 
spend half a million of British money, and no one knows 
how many lives, for no intelligible end, rather than trouble itself 
to look into the matter. People ask what the Marquis de 
Mirabeau meant when he talked of “ government by blind man’s 
buff.” That’s very like it, at all events. By the way, is it true 
that Mr. Pine is to be promoted ? 


The Turkish correspondent of the Times confirms the statement 
that the Russians are deliberately driving the Circassians into 
Turkey in order to depopulate their mountains. They appear to 
be driven down to the shores of the Black Sea by force, and if the 
Turks are to protect them they must raise a loan of 1,500,000/., 
which would probably be stolen by the Pashas. Could not the 
British Government help a few of these men? A couple of 
Circassian regiments would be very useful indeed in India, and 
would form precisely the force at this moment required at 
Ceylon. 


We beg to submit to the Times that it can if it pleases carry out 
an important constitutional reform. It has only to publish day by 
day at the bottom of its summary the numbers present in the 
House of Lords, and the Peers will in three months be shamed out 
of their present laxity of attendance. The conduct of these gentle- 
men is most discreditable. ‘There is no position in the world equal 
to that of an English Peer, yet of the five hundred persons who 
possess it not twenty have the decency even to appear to exercise 
the privileges which the Constitution secures to them. Do they 
imagine that they are invested with a share in the legislative 
power, covered with titles, and walled in with privileges, for their 
own advantage, or that of the nation? They are just as much 
bound to attend in their places as the members of the House of 
Commons, and their persistent refusal not only to do their duty 
but to pretend to do it will, whenever their privileges next come 
into question, be bitterly remembered. But for Lord Derby, Lord 
Ellenborough, the Law Lords, and the Ministry, the Peers’ Chamber 
would be a tomb. 


Herr von Bismarck on the 8th of May addressed a circular to all 
Prussian Envoys describing the position of the kingdom towards 
the Diet. It is a really fine specimen of the artistic and decor- 
ous snub. The Minister tells the Diet, which, be it remembered, in 
theory controls Prussia as much as Lippe, that he has asked its 
members in vain to join in the invasion of Schleswig, that it would 
not even assist in seizing Fehmarn, thatif he and Austriahad not 
acted independently ‘ the whole matter would not have emerged 
from the stage of theoretical discussion,” and that he perceives by 
lamentable experience the difficulties which would follow any at- 
tempt to obey an impulse given by the Diet. Finally he trusts 





the German Governments will perceive that their course has not 
furthered their interests, and “ that this experience will not be lost 
upon them.” We trust so too, the little Powers remembering for 
the future that when a house is to be broken into it is the 
‘*cracksman” not the spy who carries off most of the plunder. 


A subscription is being*raised in London for the benefit of per- 
sons connected with the Newspaper Press who may be sick, out of 
work, or otherwise in distress. The 7imes and Daily News oppose 
the plan, and we think on just grounds. If the Press needs such a 
fund, and it does, let it raise it through a friendly society, as com- 
positors, for example, do, not go about begging for aid to a fairly 
well off profession. Such contributions, whether large or small, 
amount to alms, and the Press ought to be independent of alms in 
its lower as well as its higher branches. That there is terrible dis- 
tress among its members is only too true, but so there is among 
barristers, clergymen, and every other class of men who try to live 
by their brains. English journalists are always complaining that 
their craft has not yet reached its fitting social position, but asking 
alms from members of Parliament whose credit depends on accurate 
reporting is certainly not the way to attain it. The design, un- 
less confined to the profession itself, is a mistake. 


The General Contract Company, with a capital of one million 
sterling, in 40,000 shares of 25/. each, is announced this week. The 
directors propose to undertake the construction of railways, canals, 
waterworks, bridges, harbours, roads, &c., both here and abroad. 
Arrangements have been made for transferring the business and 
works of Mr. Roland Brotherhood, of Chippenham, to the com- 
pany, on advantageous terms. This gentleman will act as general 
manager of the undertaking. The first issue will consist of 
20,000 shares. 





This week's Bank return being very favourable, the directors 
have further reduced their minimum rate of discount to seven per 
cent. A corresponding movement has taken place at Paris, where 
the rate is now six per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 13,713,943, and the reserve of notes and coin 
7,947,1382. 


The Confederate loan has fluctuated considerably in price. On 
Wednesday the quotation fell to 59, but yesterday the market was 
firmer at 64 to 65. Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 
914, 3, for delivery, and 90}, }, for account, closed yesterday at 
918, 3, for money, and 90g for time. 


The Freehold and General Investment Company, capital 
250,000/., in 10,000 shares of 251. each, is established with the 
object of purchasing such freehold and leasehold property in 
London and the suburbs as may present special capabilities for 
improvement. The directors are in a position to secure immediately 
valuable properties at the West End, which, when improved, will 
produce a large annual rental to the company. The subscription 
list will close on Thursday next. 





It is announced that the share list of the Scottish and Universa] 
Finance Bank will close on Tuesday next. ‘The shares are 2 to 3 
premium. 





The share list of the Maritime Credit Company will close on 
Wednesday next for London, and on Thursday for the country. 





Yesterday and on Friday week ‘the latest transactions in the 
leading foreign securities were at the following prices :— 
— May 20. nite May 27. 


reek c - oe. oe oe o 1 
Do. Coupons... oe oe - -_ oe 
Mexican ee oe ee oe ee 43 oe ue 
Spanish Passive «- oo oe oe o 34 oe 34 
Do. Certificates oo + 00 oo ee 11 _ 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee oe oe _ ee 694 
” ” 1862.. o ee ee 713 oe 70; 
»  Consolidés,. oe oe ° ee 48} ee 43) 


Annexed are yesterday's closing prices of the leading British 
railways, compared with those of Friday week :— 


Friday, May 20. Beiieg, May 2°. 
Caledonian .. ee ee ee oe oe ilo o 119 
Great astern oe ee e om ee 46 - 47 
Great Northern .. es or ar oe 130, o 13 4 
Great Western.. .. oe oe oe oe 64 64) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire eo ee oe lll oe 1ALh 
Loudon and Brighton ee ee oo ogee 04 oe 14 
London and North-Western ee oe oe Mat eo 1104 
Loudon and South-Western oo oe oe 98 oe 97 
London, Chatham, and Dover .. * .- 41 - 40 
Midland ee oe oe we ee 132 oe 132 
North-Eastern, Berwick . oe ee ee lol oe 101 
Do. or’ oe oe oe ae a9 o 8 
West Midland, Oxford .. o« oa *e 39 eo 40 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BATTLES IN VIRGINIA. 

| every fresh year of battle the incidents of the 

American struggle grow only more gigantic. The 
strength of the combatants develops with exercise instead of 
diminishing from exhaustion, and in the fourth year of the 
war they are striking heavier and better aimed blows than 
in the first campaign. The energy exhibited on both sides is 
astounding, and on some points sets at defiance all the calcu- 
lations of political foresight. The mode in which we receive 
the news, and the want of interest felt by Englishmen in in- 
dividual Americans, blunts us all a little to the true import of 
events, but since Borodino there has been no such battle as 
that which, from the 5th to the 13th May, eight consecutive 
days, has been fought out in Northern Virginia. How the 
armies on either side endured the inevitable fatigue of so pro- 
tracted a contest is almost inconceivable. One day of severe 
fighting leaves most soldiers, partly from actual work, but 
chiefly from the strain on the nervous system, almost incapable 
of active exertion, and quite incapable of initiating new and 
equal efforts. Yet for eight consecutive days General Grant, 
with an army which was not reinforced meanwhile from with- 
out, gave and accepted battle, now pouring his regiments 
straight on Lee’s position, now awaiting the charge of the hur- 
rahing Southerners, now shifting his position to meet an attack 
intended to strike him in flank, and then pitching his regi- 
ments among the trees as if they had been mere detonating 
shells. It is true that he employed his force as if he had 
two armies, using the two wings as if they were guard and 
reserve guard, and so perhaps enabled each wing partially to 
recruit itself; but then the nature of the ground must be taken 
into account. Each of these eight battles was in truth a grand 
skirmish, in which artillery was of very limited use, and the 
heavy work fell on the men, who by thousands found them- 
selves engaged with other thousands in a hand-to-hand 
conflict amidst the brushwood and trees. It was a conflict of 
scores of thousands in the bush, perhaps the most exhaust- 
ing of all conceivable modes of fighting, because the one 
which most requires individual energy, and it went on for 
eight days. ‘The final result, setting aside the rumours 
which imply a complete Northern victory, we take to have 
been this:—Both sides fought hand to hand, the car- 
nage on both sides was enormous, and both armies were 
used with a visibly equal skill; but as the days drew 
on the stubborn valour of the North began to tell on the 
vehement courage of the South, exertion wore out the 
more fiery and worse fed army first, a division of Southerners, 
probably worn out with fatigue, surrendered, and General Lee 
fell back in good order to his next position. ‘The losses on 
either side are probably not overrated at 40,000 men, for men 
in a contest like this drop unwounded like over-driven sheep, 
but the substantial result, the ground, and the power of com- 
mencing instead of enduring the next attack, remains with the 
Northern leader. There is no need of entering into those 
topographical disquisitions, most of them wrong, and all of 
them unintelligible without a map, in which our contempo- 
raries indulge, for the great facts are not denied. Whether 
Spotsylvania were a good or bad position, whether Hancock at- 
tacked in flank or front, General Lee is not defeated in the 
sense in which people who have never read history understand 
defeat, that is, his army has neither been destroyed, nor 
‘ driven in headlong rout,” nor suffered any other poetical form 
of annihilation. But he, knowing the country perfectly, being 
thoroughly obeyed by hisarmy, and fighting adefensive campaign, 
hasbeen driven from point to point fornearly twenty milestowards 
the city which he intended the invaders should not reach. That 
is not ruin, but if it is not defeat what do defeat and victory 
mean? Gencral Grant is not in Richmond, but he has 
driven the defenders of Richmond back towards the city, and 
has at all events the power of choice whether to follow up 
his blows or not. General Lee has not that power. He must 
sustain successive assaults at General Grant’s discretion, or 
retreat, that is, give up the object for which he has sacrificed 
so much—the defence of the road to the capital of the Con- 
federate States. There is in reckoning up a struggle like this 
no room, as it seem to us, for party or political feeling. The 
man who depreciates General Lee and the army under his 
command, which for eight days, with inferior commissariat, 
inferior men, and it may be inferior numbers, made such a con- 
flict doubtful, does not comprehend the first conditions of hero- 
ism; butthen the man who asserts that Lee was not defeated, 
that he “‘ changed his position” without compulsion, does not 








Grant may be too exhausted to renew the attack 0s inceesanth 
as Lee’s remaining strength still appears to demand, but iti 
very improbable. The road behind him is clear, There 7 
30,000 men in the lines of Washington, there are unbrok 
railways from Washington to the Canadian frontier ang rs 
West, and if the Government does its duty a fresh unbroken 
corps d’armée of at least thirty thousand men ought threg 
days after the last engagement to have been ut General Grant’s 
disposal. He can after his next engagement summon the arm 
in the Shenandoah Valley, troops must be hurrying up from 
every corner of the States, and he ought, after Winning the 
next attack and suffering terrible loss, to be still in command 
of ninety thousand men for the final advance. 

This, however, is speculation, and there are fewer data for 
speculation in this American campaign than there haye 
perhaps ever been in any struggle of equal magnitude. The 
great facts of the contest appear to be these :—The North 
has discovered and placed in supreme command a general 
who is competent to his task, 2 man who whether or nota 
great strategist or great organizer, can give the most effective 
use to the special qualities of the force under his command, 
It is a democratic force, very numerous, very defective jn 
what Europe understands by discipline, very eager in the 
cause, very impatient of inaction, and very indifferent to losses 
reckoned in mere totals of men. It is an American force 
one-half of its rank and file and three-fourths of its non. 
commissioned and commissioned officers being native-born 
Americans, #. ¢., a force stubbornly brave, enduring beyond 
the ordinary precedent of soldiery, but over-conceited, over. 
anxious about its comforts, and liable to almost hysteric panics, 
General Grant uses all those qualities, fights as revolutionary 
generals should fight, as the first generals of the French 
Convention fought, makes numbers, and gallantry, and 
ardour do duty for discipline, allows no period of in- 
action, takes the position he wants if it costs a man for 
every tree, and when a division is destroyed hurls another 
into its place and still further uponthe road. ‘‘ Conquerors, 
conquered or hanged, forward we must,” is the true motto of 
a democratic army, and General Grant alone among the 
soldiers whom the Republic has yet produced,—except 
M’Clellan during the three days of his fight in the Peninsula— 
has acted upon the truth. He hurls his men on the obstacle; 
if they take it, well; if not, another division renews the effort; 
if that is also driven back the army does not defend itself, 
but attacks the attackers; if rumours come in announcing 
total rout the General ‘‘ does not believe a word of it,” but 
sends up his next reserve. His mode of fighting, it may be 
said, is mere pommelling, Lord Gough’s strategy, but we 
ask candid men have English generals,—and Grant is as 
English in all but habitat as Wellington,—ever succeeded in 
employing any other? Get him close to his foes and the Anglo- 
Saxon wins, and strategy when all is said is only the science 
of winning. It is exhaustive? One month’s immigration 
will repair all the losses of Spotsylvania. It is bloedy? 
Would disease kill fewer if the delay were scientific? It is 
immoral? It is yet to be proved that the guilt of slaughter 
depends on the number of the slaughtered, or that the battle 
which is “heroic” if a thousand are slain is ‘an offering to 
Moloch” if ten thousand fall. ‘The swiftest war is the most 
merciful war, and with the means at his disposal, means as 
limitless in quantity as they are deficient in quality, General 
Grant is, we believe, securing the swiftest war. Fifty thou- 
sand regular soldiers, each disciplined into a machine and 
trained into a ready-witted artillerist, would be a less costly, 
a less bloody, and a more efficient weapon ; but then where is 
that weapon to be obtained by General Grant? Contending 
with a general who is perhaps his superior in brain, 
who commands an army inured to victory, who was fighting 
round his own hearth in a country of which he knew every 
step, General Grant, with only equal numbers, leading men 
who have failed in three invasions, and fighting upon soil 
which he must have learned trom maps, has of the two med 
won the game. The North has obtained a leader who wins, 
at whose bidding soldiers will charge again and again and 
again for eight consecutive days, and that success is by itself 
an advantage greater than a successful campaign. 

The other point is the increased rather than the diminished 
vigour of the resisting power. The Southern cause 3 
to us detestable, but no man who can feel can refuse high 
admiration to the heroic energy which these slaveholders 
have displayed. Had the Danes shown half their fervour 
the Prussians would be sleeping in Schleswig. The leaders 
of the South,—these men who are warring for theif 
freedom, and define that freedom as the right to whip 
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Felieve without a parallel in modern history, or paralleled 
only during the second campaign of the Convention, have 
enticed or driven the whole arm-bearing population into the 
feld. With two States at least grievously discontented, 
qith four more occupied by the enemy, with three millions of 
slaves still to watch, with every port still blockaded, with pro- 
visions at famine prices, and luxuries unknown, without an 
ally on earth, and with three years of incessant battle waged 
by a population that is not recruited by immigration, they are 
now in the fourth year of the war waging an equal battle 
with a nation double their own in number, which has six 
times their wealth, which commands the sea, and which re- 
ins every day from abroad its daily loss in the hospitals and 
the field. While facing in Virginia a general who urges on 
a hundred thousand men to eight days of consecutive battle, 
the Southern leaders keep up the contest in Tennessee, and 
at the other extremity of their territory have attacked 
General Banks in such force, and with such success, 
that the Federals may yet lose their hold on Louis- 
jana. There appears, too, as yet no reason for assuming a 
limit to these displays of energy. Men in the South ought 
to be becoming fewer, but there is no proof of the fact, no 
yisible evidence of exhaustion, or weariness, or change of the 
original purpose. Indeed it seems doubtful whether three 
ears of battle have not increased the Southern strength by 
annealing it, have not beaten the pulpy mass into hard con- 
sistency, changed States which were indifferent into warlike 
communities, classes which were lukewarm into fanatics, a 
up of revolted republics into a homogeneous nation. If 
this should be the case, the utmost the North can hope for is 
to dictate its own terms; and even to dictate its own terms it 
is well that it has discovered a general whose genius is in 
accord with that of the men he has to lead, and the circum- 
stances with which he has to deal. 


THE LATEST RUMOUR. 
INTS of the basis on which the Danish question will 
ultimately be solved are appearing in many quarters, 
and the solution is a disheartening one. The Conference is to 
be used, as we predicted from the first, as a machine for 
legalizing the exercise of force, and Denmark is to be stripped 
by Europe us well as Germany of a large section of her 
dominion. ‘The new plan, so far as it can be discerned under 
the slight and scattered gleams of information vouchsafed to 
the “‘self-governed”’ people of Great Britain, —gleams not half 
80 distinct as those which the despotic monarchies permit to 
flash over Germany,—seems to be something of this kind. The 
treaty of 1852 is to be considered as terminated by events, or 
as the Prussians say by the obstinacy of the Danes, who 
being robbed persisted in resisting the robbers, and Holstein 
and Schleswig will both be treated as provinces conquered 
in battle by the invading Powers. That would leave them 
in ordinary politics at the disposal of the conquerors, but 
the Diet which is not at war has rights in Holstein, and 
ever since 1815 xo territory except Cracow has been 
annexed toa great State without some European consensus 
more or less formally admitted. The invaders acknowledge 
therefore the right of Europe to a vote in the matter, and 
Europe represented in Conference will, it is said, assign 
both provinces to the Germanic Confederation. That would 
be equivalent almost to the extinction of Denmark as 
a sovereign State, but fortunately she possesses another 
German principality by a title which even the Diet has not 
ventured to impugn. The Duchy of Lauenburg, a principality 
about the size of Bedfordshire, with some 46,000 inhabitants, 
was assigned to Denmark by the treaties of 1815 in exchange 
for Pomerania, and it would not suit Austria to tear up those 
treaties or Prussia to surrender her guid pro quo. The Diet 
therefore has even in the thick of this contest voted that 
Lauenburg is a permanent and legal appanage of the Crown of 
Denmark, and that the change of succession involves no breach 
of Federal or Germanic rights. The Danish kings, moreover, 
have, we believe through their influence over the proprietors, 
succeeded in conciliating the little Duchy, and the Estates have 
declared by vote and the people by their attitude that they 
are content that Christian of Denmark should continue their 
Duke. This Duchy, therefore, being the one which clearly 
wishes not to be ceded, it is proposed to cede it in exchange 
for North Schleswig, the Monarchy thus retaining Zealand, 
Funen, Jutland, and Danish Schleswig, and giving up finally 
all her purely German possessions. Holstein and South 
Behleswig formed into one Duchy may then be transferred 
either to Prussian dominion, as Herr von Bismarck desires, 
or as Frederick William is said to advise, placed under 
4 Prussian protectorate, and the little Duchy of Lauen- 











burg may be employed to further some rectifications of 
territory greatly to the advantage of the Hohenzollerns. 
As yet no official account of this arrangement or any other 
has been published in England, but it is credited in Berlin, 
and it has for many reasons an inherent probability. The 
concession may be inadequate to satisfy the aroused cupidity 
of the German people, but it still secures some of the objects 
of the war. Germany gains both banks of the harbour of 
Kiel, protects all the territories inhabited by her own 
nationality, and enjoys all the glory of having despoiled a 
kingdom with less than one-thirtieth of her disposable popu- 
lation. For, and the consideration is a most serious one to 
the future welfare of Europe, Germany, when as now 
maddened by an idea, can employ not only her own forty 
millions, but nearly thirty more of Hungarians, Slavons, 
Poles, and Italians, who may hate or despise her, but who 
nevertheless pay her taxes and die for her defence. Prussia 
gains the military protectorate of the new Duchy, probably 
some additional territory, and the prestige of the belief 
that she is more effectively German even than the Diet. 
Herr von Bismarck has stated that theory in a despatch to 
the Diet in a manner which in any other statesman would be 
pronounced the perfection of arrogance. In him it is simply 
the manner of Herr von Bismarck. Prussian statesmen, too, 
are well aware, if the Prussian press is not, that feeling in 
England is rising to the dangerous point, and that in graspin, 
too much, Germany, after an exhausting war, may lose all 
she has gained in her inglorious though bloody campaign. 
The Diet secure their nominee and the port in which the 
fleet of the future is to ride, and an additional vote to the aid 
of the minor States of the League. Austria alone gains 
nothing directly, but then Austria has all along looked rather 
to German guarantees for her existing possessions than to 
any extension of territory, and the more closely she follows 
Von Bismarck’s lead the more secure may she be of assistance 
in oppressing Venetia and keeping down the constitutional 
claims of Hungary. 

The plan is not in itself improbable, and—let us be just 
even in the presence of armed and successful injustice,—it has 
some recommendations even to the defeated side. It disposes 
of a worse project, the personal union between Denmark and 
the Duchies—a scheme which would have cost the Danes 
more territory than they will now lose, while placing the re- 
mainder under the influence of the Germanic Diet. It does away 
with that danger of total and final subjugation to which, were 
England not to arm in earnest, the kingdom might be exposed, 
and which were Funen lost, she must in fact incur. Much 
that in justice belonged to her is taken away by force, but 
whatever remains is at all events hers by separate right, hers 
as a nation one and indivisible, to govern with no liabilities 
beyond those which the greatest States in Europe from time 
to time acknowledge. She possesses her own King, her 
own laws, her own policy, and ber own place in the 
world, might even, if Danes did but multiply like Celts in 
Ireland, Germans in America, and Englishmen everywhere, 
become a decently powerful State. Her separate life goes on, 
—Scandinavian and not German. Her possessions, such as 
these are, will be beyond the influence of the foreigner, and if 
she is attacked again it must be without those pretexts of 
legality which in this war have so bemused the usually patient 
German judgment. She comes out of the war an integral 
State, able to reform her army, and re-arm her soldiers, and 
try, as she ought to have done twelve years ago, whether 
scientific appliances and individual training cannot be made 
in some degree to redress disparity of force. Thirty thousand 
Danes provided with first-class artillery, and every man a 
specially trained marksman, ought in any European contest 
to be a powerful influence in the scale, and such a force is not 
beyond the means of the monarchy even when thus reduced. 

The solution is clearly better for Denmark than the “ per- 
sonal union,” but what is it for Europe? By accepting it the 
neutral Powers endorse, and for political purposes legalize, 
the first open act of high-handed spoliation attempted since 
1815. The German Powers, first of all, made a treaty by 
which they surrendered some of their own undoubied rights 
over Holstein, gave up, for example, the claim of the Diet to 
decide on the succession to that Duchy. They then entered 
that province, then made a demand on Denmark which was 
conceded, and even guuranteed, then invaded the monarchy, 
und then declared that as their legions had proved the stronger 
they considered the treaty at an end. ‘I'he treaty ended, they 
seize South Schleswig, to which they have only the right 
they have to the State of Ohio, namely, that the majority of 
the inhabitants are by descent German immigrants, and 
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any claim except that if it is not given up they will keep 
a territory in which the population are Danes. This is 
conquest, neither more nor less, the application of a 
rule which might to-morrow be applied to Lombardy, or 
Holland, or Switzerland, or Northern Turkey, or Heligoland, 
or Alsace, which menaces every little Power with destruction, 
and excites in every great one mingled terror and cupidity. 
Apply it, for example, to Holland. The Diet may claim 
Luxembourg on the same terms as Holstein, and enter Lim- 
burg on the same pretexts as Schleswig, conquer Holland 
proper, and then demand any province of which for maritime 
reasons Germany may desire to become possessed. There is 
no possibility of preventing that result except by France and 
England doing that which under precisely similar provocation 
they now decline to do. The disinterested Powers, in fact, not 
only refuse to arrest the cupidity of the interested ones— 
which is the real intent and object of the so-called ‘‘ balance of 
power”—but actually sanction by a European agreement the 
forcible spoliation. Apart altogether from moral considerations, 
there is no end to the complications such a precedent will pro- 
duce, orrather there is one certain end, a war on behalf of justice 
twice as great, as expensive and as dangerous as that which 
by the sacrifice of our rank, our dignity, our principles, and 
our allies, we are now striving so ardently to avoid. If this 
is to be the end of the Conference, Germany may be contented 
and Denmark resigned, but England will do well to question a 
Minister who will have left her without a respect, or a policy, 
or an ally. Five months of British diplomacy in the interest 
of Denmark, which began by advising her to evacuate one 
duchy, ends in compelling her to cede half a second, and sell 
the third without a price. Is this the position to which the 
country is content to have sunk? 


CARDINAL WISEMAN AND ENGLISH 
LIBERALISM. 

R. NEWMAN, in the very interesting apology for his 
life which he is now putting forth, has the candour to 
confess that the great Oxford current which drifted himself 
and so many others ultimately to the haven of the Roman 
Church took its rise in a steady hatred of all Liberalism. 
He and his friends believed Liberalism to be the antagonist 
principle to faith, and at one time he held its progress to be 
one of the ‘notes’ of the appearance of Anti-Christ. 
Liberalism not only loves freedom for its own sake, but believes 
freedom to be the way to truth and unity ; the Anglican party 
believed freedom to be the way to error and discord, and held 
that the only guarantee of truth was the authoritative govern- 
ment of a visible and divine power to which it was intended 
that human freedom should submit itself, and human virtue 
submit itself gladly. And that principle once fairly accepted 
ought no doubt to lead its disciples not only to Rome but to 
the political as well as ecclesiastical creed of Rome. 
Cardinal Wiseman does not like admissions quite so candid. 
He knows that the Roman Church has owed much to the 
English Liberals, and he is too good a politician to break openly 
and violently with the party from which he hasreceived some great 
obligations, and to which he hopes yet to owe obligations greater 
still. Yet not the less does his recent pastoral show in all its 
force the natural antagonism between the very principle of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the principles of Liberalism 
in all their various development. He wishes to make the 
pastoral only an effective diatribe against the greatness of the 
Anglican hierarchy, and their inability to suppress heresy, or 
even to hate it personally as they ought. He does really 
make it a very powerful manifesto against the whole genius 
and faith of Liberals of every kind—ecclesiastical, political, 
or intellectual ; and we believe that the sooner the Liberal 
party in this country take the hint, and while giving their 
hearty aid to all efforts to secure the rights of the Roman 
Catholics, teach themselves to expect no aid in return on any 
question of principle, the less likely they are to lean on a 

broken reed. ° 
The thought which runs through the whole of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s pastoral is that loyalty to visible constituted autho- 
rity is the first and fundamental duty of man; that the scien- 
tific intellect should be kept well in hand, so as not even to 
admit. conclusions which threaten constituted ecclesiastical 
traditions with contradiction ; that the conscience should be 
kept well in hand, so as not even to admit moral conclusions 
which threaten ruin to constituted authorities, either political 
or ecclesiastical ;—nay, that even the critical faculty, when 
employed on the sources of sacred truth itself, should be kept 
well in hand, so as not to admit the natural conclusions, 
however rigorously deduced from those sources, if they threaten 





. 
we say that Liberalism, on the other hand, though it is not, 
as Dr. Newman culls it, essentially antiuomian,—th h it 
recognizes moral law as at the basis of the whole Constitution 
of the world, and positive law as a practical benefit to man — 
denies the claims of mere authority wherever it can get some. 
thing better than authority, internal conviction. It Tefuseg 
to fetter the scientific intellect on matters properly within the 
domain of science, and asks for scientific evidence in order to 
reach scientific truth. It refuses to fetter the conscience of 
men in deference to either political or ecclesiastical authorit 
and maintains that such a prostration of the conscience is Fe 
loyalty to the only invisible authority under the name of 
loyalty to a visible power. It refuses to fetter the critical 
faculty on questions of true criticism, even though bound up 
with sacred matters, because it believes the carnest exercise of 
that faculty to be the divinely appointed method of reachin 
critical certainty. Such is the contrast: let us illustrate it » 
the questions to which Cardinal Wiseman has referred in this 
pastoral. 

The Cardinal begins with attacking not the hasty genera. 
lizations of modern science,—that might be fair, —but even 
the state of mind which is willing to be guided in scientifig 
questions by scientific evidence, and which does not feel ap 
overwhelming predisposition to disbelieve every scientific 
conclusion which is supposed to be hostile to the traditions of 
the Church and the scientific assumptions of the Bible, 
Temporal science, he tells us, shall ‘‘ revise its wisdom” and 
bring it “‘ into harmony with the moral evidences which support 
and surround revelation.” Most assuredly we do not believe 
that temporal science can endanger revelation. We hold re. 
velation to be as much a part of the divine order as temporal 
science itself, and a grander part of it, but no honest 
liberal will admit that tempvural science ought to revise 
its wisdom because its most certain and cautious conclusions 
seem to be in conflict with misconceptions embedded 
as it were in the crust of revelation or of ecclesiastical 
tradition. For example the Cardinal, taking aim at the Dar- 
winian theory, rashly, heedlessly, and dangerously stakes the 
whole truth of Revelation on that theory being utterly false :— 
‘‘ No, if science, as now read by too many, says true, there 
was no time when God could have created man; no moment 
in which he could have impressed on him His own divine 
image. ‘The human race, according to this version, springs 
from some scarcely organized rudiment of matter, which 
gradually went on, through millions of ages, unfolding its 
means and powers of life, till, having passed through various 
brutish improvements, it reached the state of existence 
which immediately preceded the human; providing for our 
inheritance—for our fathers the matured intelligence, for 
our mothers the ripened graces, of the ape, or the baboon !” 
The matter is plainly one for scientific evidence, not for 
authoritative decision. It is about as logical to say that man 
could not have been created in God’s image because he is the 
final term in a series of closely-linked and gradually self- 
approximating creative efforts, as it is to assert that God can- 
not do by a universal method what He can do by a special 
act,—that He cannot do the more divine act, though he can do 
the less. However, with the argument we have nothing to 
do; we quote the passage only to illustrate the deep hostility 
of Romanism to science so long as science chooses to touch 
subjects which involve the assumptions of an infallible 
divinity. The true Roman faith would assign science & 
few limited fields to work in where she could not easily come 
across the reigning assumptious of the existing Church— 
would give her leave to dabble perhaps in botany, and 
mineralogy, and mathematics ; butit would prohibit her from 
establishing laws of nature and inquiring into the constitu- 
tion of the solar system, from tracing back the secrets of 
Time in geology,—from examining the minuter links of life in 
nature. In these matters science must tread under direction, 
or not at all; the intellect must be forbidden to inquire on 
intellectual grounds what has been settled on ecclesiasti 
grounds. The Liberal faith, on the contrary, says that God 
has given us intellectual clues that our intellects may follow 
them out, and that if they lead us to different results from 
those we had arrived at, as we supposed through His own 
teaching, we must weigh carefully the trustworthiness of the 
two methods, and abandon, as not His teaching, that which is 
supported by the less and the less trustworthy evidence. Roman 
ism demands the sacrifice of reason to authority. The Liberal 
faith assigns far more divine authority to genuine science than 
to the vague popular assumptions used by prophets who 
spoke for another purpose, even though we know that for 


that purpose they spoke under the inspiration of God. vo of 





a collision with the dogmatic decisions of the Church. Now, 
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hall submit itself to the authoritative condemnations not 
only of the Church, but of the State. He taunts the English 
nation, and especially the English Episcopate, with their 
reception of Garibaldi, and while he insinuates Garibaldi’s 
rebellion against his Sovereign, of which at Aspromonte he 
was certainly not guilty, as one reason for his taunt, and 
his advocacy of a coup d'etat and an absolute dictatorship in 
Italy as another—not, we conclude, a sin in Cardinal Wise- 
man’s own estimation, but what he thinks the English 
Catholics may so regard,—he rests all the force of his con- 
demnation on Guribaldi’s supposed infidelity, which he shows 
byvery questionable, and we believe wholly inadequate evidence. 
But, admitting the passage quoted from Garibaldi’s address 
to the people of England to mean what the Cardinal apparently 
wishes it to mean,—whut is the covert assumption which he 
makes ?—that a soldier who has suffered more, with more pure 
disinterestedness, and with more magnificent results, for his 
country than any other living, ought to be avoided as a 
leper because he has the misfortune to be an unbeliever—- 
that the testimony (assuming it to be true) which proves 
him an unbeliever should outweigh in men’s minds all 
the testimony proving him to be a high-minded and generous 

triot, —that the absence of the divine gift of faith should 
induce men to ignore the presence of the divine gift of lofty 
yirtue and self-sacrifice. Here, again, we say Liberal faith 
emphatically justifies, and more than justifies, the Bishops 
who gave their hands to Garibaldi, even if they gave them 
knowing that they took the hand of a total unbeliever. A 
true Liberal will not allow his deepest moral impressions of 
great, and we may even say holy, gifts to be extinguished 
because there are other religious impressions less favourable. 
“The tree is known by its fruits,” and when some of the 
fruits are purer and sweeter than any which grow even of 
ordinary fuith, how can we allow the principle of autho- 
rity to persuade us that the absence of faith in this 
man is a justification for anything except humiliation that 
Christian faith so seldom produces a type of character so 
exalted as was produced here by a divine influence that had 
not yet flowered in faith ? 

Finally, the Cardinal of course attacks the Bishops velie- 
mently for their inaction in the matter of the heresiarchs Dr. 
Williams, Mr. Wilson, and the Bishop of Natal. He speaks 
with enthusiasm of the dogmas impugned, giving us, by the 
way, a curious piece of information—that Simon Magus and 
Felix the Governor of Judwa were both intimidated by the 
dogma of everlasting punishments, and could not have been 
otherwise intimidated, though he does not tell us how it 
resulted in either case. Bat he speaks with scorn of the 
Bishops who have allowed these dogmas to be impugned 
without synodic action. The English Church, he says, 
“feels within itself that want of power to act out- 
wardly, which instinct makes us feel when in the presence 
of a wide chasm, that our frame would refuse to obey 
our will if this impelled us forward over it, and that our 
attempt to leap it must end in an ignominious fall.” ‘This 
is, we imagine, a true enough description of the state of mind of 
some of the Bishops who thought a synodical condemnation 
right, but certain to be inoperative, even if it could be brought 
about. It is by no means true, we imagine, of the most 
Liberal, and perhaps too the most profoundly Christian among 
them, who do not think the authoritative method the true one 
on questions of either spiritual or intellectual evidence, They 
hold that the true Christian and the true critic will arrive 
at fur truer conclusions by the use of his own spiritual and 
intellectual faculties without those ex cathedrd dogmatic 
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decisions which only substitute the authority of a party vote | 


that can scarcely be swayed by the really determining con- 
siderations, for the authority of God Himself on the con- 
science and on the understanding. 

Cardinal Wiseman has done good by reminding us that the 
vital principles of the Roman Church and of the Liberal party 
are in conflict as permanent and deadly as the Oromasdes and 
Ahrimanes of the Persian mythology—not of course that the 
Roman Catholics are as men any more or less noble than the 
Liberals, but that their principle of thought is to Liberal faith 
what darkness is to light. We trust the Liberals may often 
aid the Roman Cutholics. We trust also that the true Liberal 
will never count on their returning that aid. 





MARSHAL PELISSIER AND HIS CLASS. 
We do not know that the death of Marshal Pelissier is of 

much European importance, for France has soldiers as 
brave and marslials much more able, but it deserves for 
another reason more than a passing comment. ‘The Marshal 
Was in many respects the representative of the new soldiery 


| whom the Continental system of government is fast begetting, 
and whom we take to form one of the most dangerous classes 
| which have ever appeared in the world. They are not soldiers 
| of fortune by any means,—bear, indeed, very little affinity 
with men of the stamp of the Duke of Berwick or any other 
_speciment of the high-class Dugald Dalgetty. They do not 
_eare greatly about money, certainly do not fight for its sake 
alone; never enter ranks other than those of their own land, 
and manifest in most, if not in all, cases a strong though pecu- 
liar sense of patriotic duty. The Sovereign who offered Pelis- 
sier, or Radetsky, or Von Wrangel, a command against his own 
| country would only receive an insult, the State which endea- 
| voured to engage him for its service would elicit a cold re- 
| fusal. Such men are not mercenaries, but men infected with 
| the disease which Garibaldi denounced as “ militarism,” a 
complaint chronic with Continental Kings. They are men 
who, having originally a genuine taste for military life, have 
risen in some great army, have gradually confined their 
hopes, and sympathies, and connections to that army, and 
have at last come to regard it as their country, its ideas as 
their guiding opinion, its morality as the ultimate divine law. 
The process is much facilitated when the officer springs, as in 
Pelissier’s case, from among the peasantry, when all he has 
of social dignity is derived from his epaulettes, when his 
only notion of power is his military grade, when the army is 
to him, in short, not so much an instrument for the defence of 
his country as the supreme organization to feed which the 
country itself exists. Such men when unsuccessful are apt to 
contract a bitter distaste for civil life and civilians, to revenge 
themselves, as it were, on society by denying that it contains 
}elements equal to that to which the discontented belong; 
| when successful, they become the dangerous instruments of 
| tyranny. Not that they are necessarily tyrannical by tempera- 
/ment; on the contrary, they are often geuial, but when in 
| movement they can only move in the military groove, only attain 
objects by the direct employment of force increasing always 
|in severity until the end is attained. Marshal Pelissier was 
no fiend, but when he wanted five hundred Arabs to come 
out of the cave of Abd-el-Riah, and they would not come, he 
jemployed foree in the only way he saw practicable, and 
| smoked five hundred human beings to death. If they had 
come he would not have slaughtered them except to gain an 
‘end. Marshal yon Wrangel probably never realizes the fear- 
ful individual misery inflicted by his requisitions ; he thinks 
only of the value of terror to secure certain ends, and employs 
it as he would employ the halberds in a regiment inclined to 
‘mutiny. Convince him that he was violating the code of his 
own army, or even offending against its opinion, and he would 
probably be shocked; but to talk of external opinion, or 
foreign opinion, or the laws of humanity, or moral laws, 
lor any rules of action whatever except the laws of war, 
is so much argument thrown away. As well speak of 
‘feeling to a sheriff's officer or moral certainty to a soli- 
|citor hunting for legal evidence! It is the unscrupulous 
‘readiness to apply military law—of necessity an extreme 
‘law—as if it were a just aud general code, as indeed 
|it appears to them to be, which makes these men so cruel. 
Marshal Pelissier had a bonhommie of his own, but if his 
| dearest friend in the camp had hesitated at an order he would 
have had him shot with perfect indifference ; if his greatest 
benefactor had thrown at him a hasty word he would have 
challenged him to fight to the death. T such men the 
‘death of others is not a question involving moral considera- 
tions, but simply an incident, like the death of an animal, 
to be caused or prevented by considerations of expediency 
alone. If Milanese will not obey orders, feels as well as 
suys Radetsky, Milanese must be shot, yet it is probable 
that the Bohemian Marshal was not a cruel man. The mas- 
sacre of thirteen thousand Parisians in the streets in 1848. 
A massacre in part forced on the Assembly by the 
sufferers, never seems to have given Cavaignac a qualm. 
An English general might have done the same deed, 
but, bound to the people by every tie of political 
and social life, feeling himself one of them as well 
as one of the soldiery, he would have spared blood as much 
as possible, and regretted his share in shedding it as the 
greatest of misfortunes. ‘ Anything,” said the Wellesley 
who had fought his way to a Dukedom and the first position 
among European generals, “rather than civil war.” The 
Continental generals feel among the people as English 
officers do among Hindoos, aware of certain responsibilities, 
but still more aware of this, that they stand among a race with 
whom they have no sympathies, no common feelings, nothing 
| which would make them merciful if it became their duty to 
| strike. 
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Men like these are dangerous instruments in the hands of 
power, and becoming more dangerous now than ever, for they 
are no longer stupid men. Armies are becoming so vast, the 
military art so complicated, the use of science in war so visible, 
that only capable men, men of a certain elevation of intellect 
if not of character, have any chance of reaching the top. A man 
of really great brain, whose only scruples concern his military 
honour, whose only object is army promotion, whose only 
genial feeling is for ‘‘ mes enfans”’ his soldiers, whose only 
notion of politics is the judicious application of force, is as 
dangerous as a lighted shell, a boiler ready to burst, a mine 


wanting only fuse. And when we reflect that the employ- 


ment of these men, the lighting of these fuses, is absolutely 
in the hands of a class of very inferior persons, the Kings 
who rule by hereditary descent, and who by their circum- 
stances and their training are deficient in sympathy for all 
who oppose them, we tremble for, the future of Europe. It 
has men under arms sufficient to rule it, or at least to 
make resistance the most awful of calamities, and at the head of 
those armies are men whose principle is courage, whose law is 


military honour, whose statesmanship is a state of siege, men 
trained, as Gibbon once said of all armies, ‘‘ at once to slavery 


and to blood.” Already their opinion is making war sterner 
than ever, already their individual influence with the 


soldiers is so great that Kings defer to them and their “claims,” 


and they are fast becoming in the rapid decay of all other 
dignities, the extinction of great proprietors, the dearth of 


great free politicians, the suppression of great literary 
eminences, the virtual aristocracy of Europe. The British 


Government is sometimes compelled to conciliate a great 


peer, and Napoleon, with all his power, felt that he could 


not safely remove General Pelissier from the viceroyalty of 
Algeria. The rough soldier was loved by his army, and 


Kings nowadays rule by grace of their armies’ affection. 

Year by year, as the Governments succeed in lengthening 
the service of their soldiers and separating them from the 
people, the number of these soldiers, not of fortune but of the 
barrack, increases over the Continent, and Englishmen may 
study the lesson. The tendency of the day is to throw all mili- 
tary commissions into the hands of men who make the profession 
the business and its rewards the hope of their lives, who are 
in fact officers simply after the Continental type. They 
make, no doubt, excellent officers ; but it may be as well to 
reflect whether England does not gain something at least from 
her possession of an army commanded by men who are mem- 
bers of Parliament as well as colonels, country gentlemen as 
well as officers, Englishmen as well as soldiers of the camp. 
An effort to hold down England by the sword is not very 
likely in our day; but an effort to change the army into a 
military caste is already making, and it is the caste, and not 
the army, which produces Pelissiers. 





THE POLITICAL CHARACTER OF THE WORKING 
MAN. 

Some thirty years ago, before the new style of school-books 

came in, all boys had to get by heart in their first lessons 
from English poetry a fable called the Chameleon, in which 
travellers are disputing over the box in which the animal is 
shut up. Each is positive that the brute is of the colour 
backed by him, for he has seen him in his native wilds. Biue, 
green, and black, have each ardent supporters. At last the 
owner, in their sight, “Turns out the beast, and lo— twas 
white !”’ We treat the British working man “so called ” much 
in the same way, wrangling over him while we keep him 
shut up in a box, attributing to him all sorts of evil and good 
qualities, which he shares pretty much in the same propor- 
tions as the rest of us. When we come to turn him out into 
the light at last, we venture to predict pretty confidently 
that he will turn out only white, like the rest of us, after all. 
Now tliat the extension of the suffrage seems likely to be- 
come again for a time the most important question in home 
politics, and threatens to divide us once more into two camps, 
the condition of the unenfranchised classes is beginning to 
excite lively controversy. It is wonderful to hear the vehe- 
mence with which, since Mr. Gladstone’s famous speech, 
intelligent persons are maintaining contradictory propositions 
upon this subject. The working man “so-called ”—we would 
that so good a name had not been first narrowed, and then 
hacked about all over the country, and in every newspaper, 
until it goes against the grain to use it—is, according to one 
set of those who oppose reform, utierly unfit for the suffrage, 
because he is still a child with the vices of a man, requiring 
to be thought for and looked after if he is to be kept at all 
decent ; drunken, reckless, and debauched, the moment 
he is left to his own devices. There are certain sets 


. cr. 
of facts which are the stock evidence on this side 
the case, such as wife-beating, the amount of drink « 
head consumed by the labouring classes, and the like 
which are certainly difficult to get over—which indeed we har. 
no wish whatever to get over, but desire on the contrary to re _ 
on this side of them, and see what they mean, and, if pe 
be, what is to be done about them. . ay 

But there are two sides to every shield, anda very remark. 
able “other side” to this one, which may be profitabl re 
commended to the notice of those who believe in the childish, 
ness and recklessness of the labouring classes, Perhaps the 
most concise form in which we can once more call attention tp 
this other side will be to recur to the facts disclosed by the 
returns of Mr. Tidd Pratt as to the co-operative S0Cletieg 
registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts 
for the year 1862. The first of these Acts was passed ip 
1852 by the efforts of certain gentlemen and working 
men who were promoting the establishment of gg. 
sociations and co-operative stores at that time. The Act 
gave certain facilities, such as the power of guine 
and being sued in their corporate name and capacity, 
the vesting of all property in trustees, &c., the object of 
which was to give something like the same chances in tradin 
as the Joint Stock Companies Acts had given to the other 
classes of society. Trading societies of the labouring clasgeg 
were then in their infancy. The few that had existed some 
years before had, with scarcely an exception but that of the 
Rochdale Pioneers, ceased to do business, or in most cases to 
exist. Well, looking at the report in question, we must own 
that it is a very awkward document for the advocates of the 
“child with the vices of a man” theory. We find that in the 
year 1862, the tenth after passing of the Act, there were 
332 co-operative trading societies registered under it, 
These contained 90,458 members, who owned a share capital 
of 429,315, on which they had received in the year 20,4011, 
as interest. But the interest on share capital only represented 
a small part of the benefits derived by them from their in- 
vestments. For beyond the fixed payment on capital, an 
aggregate net profit of 165,770 had been realized, the 
greater part of which had been also divided amongst 
the shareholders in proportion to the amount of their 
dealings with the societies. The cash price which the societies 
had paid for the goods consumed by them was 2,067,8671, 
which goods they had sold to members and the public for 
2,331,650. A simple substraction sum, which readers may 
do for themselves, will show the working expenses. We 
much question whether the middle class, whose express function 
is trade, could have shown for that year anything like the same 
results in their joint-stock companies. Since 1862 there has 
been no full published return from the registrar, but 105 new 
societies have been registered, and we will shortly refer to 
two of the latest balance-sheets which have come under our 
notice, and which prove that, notwithstanding the bad times 
of 1863, the co-operative societies are holding their own. We 
take the largest and one of the least of these societies, and 
begin with the largest, that of the Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers, which has become famous. ‘They received in pay- 
ment for goods in the last quarter of 1863 the sum of. 
41,365/. 10s. 8d., and divided as profit on purchases 6,345/. 2d, 
or 23. 11d. on the 1. The whole of their trade liabilities 
amounted at the year’s end to 81/. 10s. 6d., and they had 
alded 9701. to their reserve fund, had allowed 556/. for depre- 
ciation of fixed stock, and had applied 445/. for educational 
purposes. ‘The value of their assets was 49,3610. 

To turn to the other end of the scale and come nearer home. 
The Price’s Workmen’s Industrial Society, in the half-year 
ending at Lady-day, made a profit of 112/. 5s. 84. after 
every deduction, applicable for dividend beyonl the fixed 
interest. of 5/. per cent. on shares; and from their report it 
appears that almost every member had received more in hard 
cash from the society than he had paid to its funds, the origi 
nal 12. share having increased to 5/. 19s. 6d. 

But industrial trading societies form only a very small 
portion of the organizations of this class. The purely provi 
dent societies and the trades societies are far more numerous. 
We will only refer to one of these, and it shall be the largest 
and most powerful. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
has 242 branches in the United Kingiom, five in Australia, 
one in New Zealand, four in Canada, one in Malta, and five 
in the United States. Its income for 1863 was £62,380, of 
which it spent £52,600, or more than £1,000 a week i 
allowances to members out of work, and sick, and other 
strictly provident and benevolent objects. The funds 1 
hand amount to £67,410. The yearly report of the society, 





volume of upwards of 200 pages, gives the most minute det 
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stribution of the funds and the statistics of every 
One of the most remarkable of the tables is that 
ne number and the causes of deaths of members, and 
the average age which they attain. We regret to see that this 
average is only 38 years. It must be remembered, in order to 
‘ndge fairly of the powers of organization and government 
‘which these men possess, that trades socicties are still for 
most purposes outside the law. They can only obtain a 
rtial registration under the Friendly Societies Acts, as some 
of their objects are not recognized, and they do not adopt the 
Government tables, which are inapplicable to their case. No 
doubt the Amalgamated Engineers is an exceptional society, 
but any one who is curious enough to make the inquiry may 
easily satisfy himself of the hold which such societies have 
taken on the great mass of our skilled workmen, and of the 
joyalty with which they are supported, and the really mar- 
yellous honesty with which their affairs are conducted. If 
hecomes to the study for the first time, we take it he will soon 
abandon any preconceived notion as to the improvidence and 
incapacity for government of the working man “so called.” 

« Precisely so,”’ those will exclaim at once who oppose ex- 
tension of the suffrage from the other side. ‘‘ We know 
all this well enough, and it is just this we dread. This 
very power of combination makes the unenfranchised 
dangerous. Let them in and they will strengthen 
their combinations, act as one man on all political questions 
in which they take an interest, and swamp all the rest of 
us.” For our own part we have little fear on this score. 
Any one who knows the class of man, and has been present 
at the meetings of trades societies, where if anywhere the unani- 
mity somuch feared would show itself most, is perfectly aware 
that in sober fact there is no class in which there are more strik- 
ing differences of opinion, or a stronger minority resolutely bent 
on standing on the old ways and resisting all progress. But, 
be the danger what it may, surely it can scarcely be weighed 
against that of deliberately closing the door against the 
people who are giving these proofs of their fitness for admis- 
sion. Besides, the real question is not what is safe, but what 
is just, and we are of those who believe that that which is 
just can never be unsafe. 

Our great strength in England is that we have a represen- 
tative Parliament, and therefore a representative Government. 
If that strength is to last we must find before long some 
means of getting a bond side representation of the great and 
rapidly increasing body of intelligent men who live by weekly 
wages, and are the founders and supporters of such societies 
as those to which we have referred. That they are not repre- 
sented at present, however much they may be flattered and 
patronized, must be clear to any one who reads the debates 
which touch any questions in which—to uso a common and 
expressive phrase—the rights of labour and capital are 
opposed. We only wish that the upper and middle 
classes were getting over their prejudices as rapidly 
as the unrepresented classes are shaking off theirs. The 
experience of the last dozen years has taught these latter 
much as to the difficulties and temptations of the manu- 
facturers and masters for whom they work, and the tradesmen 
from whom they buy, for they have become in some sort 
masters and capitalists themselves. Let us then by all means 
consider well how the thing may best be done, but make up 
our minds that it has to be done, and that quickly. It would 
be well, indeed, if we could get a little out of the old groove, 
drop the eternal wrangle between eight-pounders, ten- 
pounders, and four-pounders, which can never end in any- 
thing but blunders, and see whether a reasonable way cannot 
be found to give the working man “ so called ” his fair share, 
and only his fair share, in the Legislature. The sheaves have 
been well threshed by Mr. Mill, Mr. Hare, and others, and 
Wwe would fain see Mr. Gladstone gathering up the corn. 

eantime, we would commend one distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the working man “so called” to his brethren of 
the middle and upper classes. He is before all things hopeful, 
and has a hearty trust in a better future, which faith is in 
itself a tower of strength. 

At the co-operative festival in the Free-trade Hall the 
other day 2,000 co-operators sang— 

“Then stand by each other, 
And each help his brother, 
In hastening the bright coming day ; 
Wise Co-operation 


Will better the nation, 
And where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
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A LUCKLESS POET. 

HE Quarterly Review, while still fresh from the stupid and cruel 
intellectual onslaught which is said to have hastened the 
death of Keats, published an article in the number for May, 1820, 
on “The Poems of John Clare, a Northamptonshire peasant,” 
which reads like an attempt to atone for that offence by the gener- 
ous and even lavish appreciation which it bestowed on a young 
poet of real, though infinitely fainter, genius, but also of far lower 
station and apparently far more dependent on the kindly apprecia- 
tion of the world. Neither the unkindness nor the kindness of the 
Quarterly was destined to have a fortunate issue. The former 
wounded a sensitive nature to the quick, which the writer could 
not have wished, while it probably raised the fame of the poetry 


| which the critic could not understand and injured that of the critic 


—a result he can be sfill less supposed to have desired ; the latter 
answered its kindly purpose better at first, for it brought a sudden 
gust of popularity to the author, but it issued in a result still 
sadder,—broken ambition and disordered reason, a manhood of 
deepening gloom as the visions of youth sank slowly into melan- 
choly distance, and a ‘‘ dreary gift of years” that only terminated 
on the 20th inst. in the wards of an asylum for the insane. 

John Clare was born on the 13th July, 1793, at Helpstone, 
where the border of Northamptonshire touches the fens of Lincoln- 
shire. He was the son of Parker Clare, an agricultural labourer, one 
of * the toiling millions of men sunk in Jabour and pain,” who earned. 
his ten shillings a week in prosperous times, but who, when 
rheumatism had made him a cripple long before young Clare grew 
up, was receiving five shillings a week from the parish to eke out 
the scanty wages of his weakly son. John Clare was the elder 
and the smaller of twins, but yet the only survivor,—the sister 
who died immediately after her birth being, according to the 
testimony of the mother, Ann Clare, “a bouncing girl, while 
John might have gone into a pint pot.” John had very early a 
thirst for knowledge, and, delicate as he was, before his father broke 
down used to earn by the labour of eight weeks enough to pay 
for a month's rude schooling. As soon as he could lead the fore- 
horse of the harvest team he was set to work, and the Quarterly 
reviewer tells us, on knowledge derived from his mother, that 
while thus occupied he had the misfortune to see the loader fall 
from the waggon and break his neck, which threw him into a 
fit, from the liability to which he did not recover till after a 
considerable lapse of time, and which even in 1820 was liable 
to return. No doubt this planted the seeds of that madness 
which the abrupt changes of his future fortunes, the fitful 
petting and neglect of high society, and, still more, pecuniary 
care, developed. He used to tell of the horror which his 
imagination caused him in the dark winter walks home from 
Maxey, a neighbouring village, where he was sent to buy flour for 
the family. His mother’s ghost stories would all recur to his 
mind, and to drive them out he formed the habit of walking with 
his eyes fixed immoveably on the ground, versifying to himself 
some adventure ‘‘ without a ghost in it,” an intellectual effort 
which so effectually exorcised the goblins that he often reached 
home before he was himself aware of his approach. The preface 
to his first volume, written for him by some more practised hand, 
tells us that his first passion for poetry was excited by a glimpse of 
Thompson’s “Seasons,” whicha fellow-labourer showed him in a field. 
He was so much delighted that he never rested till he had earned 
a shilling to buy himself a copy, and then set off on his errand to 
Stamford for that purpose so early that he reached the town before 
any shop was open. He brooded over Thompson till his own 
thoughts took a similar shape; and his father and mother, who 
always feared for his mind, admitted that “the gear was not 
mended ” in their estimation when they discovered his habit of 
writing, and of writing, moreover, in verse. ‘ When he was four- 
teen or fifteen,” says Dame Clare (we quote the Quarterly re- 
viewer) ‘‘ he would show me a piece of paper, printed sometimes 
on one side and scrawled all over on the other, and he would say, 
‘ Mother, this is worth so much ;’ and [ used to say to him, ‘ Aye, 
boy, it looks as if it warr!’ But [ thought it was wasting his time,” 
—a view which, according to the preface to one of his volumes, 
the old woman illustrated practically by going to the hole where he 
kept his verses, when she wanted paper to light the fires. When 
his father broke down, it was a hard toil to him to supply his place 
with the feeble frame which nature had given him. All his poems 
betray a profound sensitiveness, not only to the beauty of nature, 
but to the physical pain of the drudgery he had to endure, and 


We have not a word to say for the poetry, but the temper and , which he seems to have endured with a good courage, if not quite 
habit of mind which such songs indicate are amongst the best without repining. This was one of his complaints :— 
signs of the times, and we should be very glad to see them | 


spreading upwards, 


“Toiling in the naked fields 
Where no bush a shelter yields, 
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Needy Labour dithering stands, 
Beats and Blows his numbing hands, 
And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps in vain to warm his toes.” 





A delicate poetic organization earning a maximum wage of nine 
shillings a week on condition of going honestly through all the 
exposure and toil of the coarsest labour must indeed have had 
much to suffer, and felt a passionate desire to escape as from a life 
of slavery. At length, in 1818, when he was already 25 years old, 
and in great poverty, he determined to make an effort for a hear- 
ing. A printer at Market Deeping introduced him to a bookseller 
in Stamford, who thought well of his poems, gave him a few 
pounds at once, and promised more if they should succeed. Messrs. 
Taylor (of the firm of Taylor and Hessey), of Fleet street, took 
them from the Stamford publisher, and in 1820 they appeared, and 
were almost immediately made famous by the favour of the Quar- 
terly Review. 

There is reality, the sincerest love of nature, the minutest observa- 
tion of nature, in the first of Clare’s volumes, which, under the 
favourable notice of the Quarterly Review, speedily reached a fourth 
edition, but there is far less of the real breath of poetry than in what 
he afterwards wrote in dejection, and even in the intervals of mad- 
ness. It is dilicult to account for the enthusiasm of the Quarterly 
reviewer on any but the expiatory theory. ‘ Some of his ballad 
stanzas rival the native simplicity of ‘Tickel or Mallett,” says the 
Reviewer, quoting not unpleasing stanzas, which may perhaps 
deserve that not very impressive praise, but which certainly could 
never take hold of any one’s imagination, while some of Clare's 
later efforts do, we think, approach, though only approach, in depth 
of pathos to the heart-breaking but most musical wail of Cowper's 
lines on the * Castaway.” 

The world, however, was not more fastidious than the Quarterly 
reviewer, and was delighted with the promise of a new pet. It was 
a danger not entirely unforeseen by Clare’s kind friend in the 
Quarterly. Thearticle ends with saying, ‘‘ We counsel, we entreat 
him, to continue something of his present occupations ; to attach 
himself to a few in the sincerity of whose friendship he can con- 
fide, and to suffer no temptations of the idle and the dissolute 
to seduce him from the quict scenes of his youth,—scenes so con- 
genial to his tuste,—to the hollow and heartless society of cities; 
to the haunts of men who would court and flatter him while his 
name was new, and who when they had contributed to distract his 
attention and impair his health would cast him off unceremoniously 
to seck some other novelty.” The danger was indeed only too 
great. Clare was sent for to London, and became the darling and 
lion of a season or two, and for a time a favoured contributor to 
keepsakes, annuals, and literature of that sort. But his was not a 
head to gain by experience of this kind; for his simple daisy-like 
poetry was always born of solitude and fresh air, and he tells us in 
one of the best of his early couplets that even in the country he 
loved most to walk and brood at dawn, 

“Ere smoking chimneys sicken the young light 
And Feeling’s fairy visions fade away.” 

And clearly he did not gain as a poet by his shortlived social 
success. ‘The volume he published in 1827, called the “ Shepherd's 
Calendar,” seems to us much inferior to either his earlier or his 
later verses, and apparently it had little popularity. Indeed, his 
popularity, uever grounded on anything that had much real root 
in the public estimation, had now greatly declined. No doubt 
neglect and this comparative literary failure did much to depress 
him in health and spirits. He speaks of imperfect health in his 
preface, and mentions it again with a more melancholy air in the 
few lines of preface to the last volume he published in 1835,—-and 
not without reason. In 1837 his mind gave way, and he was 
placed under the care of a physician at Epping Forest, with whom 
he continued with intervals of improvement for many years. In 
1841 an appeal was issued on his behalf stating that anxiety for his 
wife and family chiefly retarded his recovery, that 393/. had been 
raised for him and invested in 1820, which produced, however, less 
than 14/. a year, that the Marquis of Exeter and Earl Spencer 
allowed him 25/. a year more between them, and that if 20/. a year 
more could be raised, his miud might be sufficiently at ease to give 
his health a fair chance. How the appeal was responded to we do 
not know ;—he never rejoined his family, and resided for many 
years before his death, with wandering mind but quite harmless, 
and able often both to read and write, in the Northampton County 
Lunatic Asylum, where he died last week. 

The best lines Clare ever wrote were written during the dejec- 
tion which preceded and followed the partial alienation of his 
reason. In his earlier poems there is simplicity, deep love of 
nature, but a want of pervading unity of either thought or feel- 





. nr . 2s x ate 
ing. ‘There is a tendency to vagrancy of mind, to almo t child 
like cataloguing of natural objects and hnpressions, which mak 
his poetry scrappy,—often, too, a fault of Cowper's, why ies " 
. A aig: ’ OSC Varge 
is sometimes resemble. Indeed he says of himself y ith tor 
eT as * , ‘A with touchin 
simplicity in the volume of 1835 :— e 
“T dwell on trifles like a child, 
I feel as ill becomes a man, 
And yet my thoughts, like weedlings wild, 
Grow up and blossom where they can.” 
3ut when he was sinking into dejection, tle key-note of mnelan- 
choly which runs through his lines alone sutflices to give them a 
: ‘ aspect on the 
natural scenes he still loves to depict, more touching and specific 
than if you could see a sun setting in soft glooms behind them 
Thus he sings of “the poet” (evidently himself) ia his last issued 
volume :-— 


certain unity of feeling, and to impress a de‘iuite 


“He feeds on Spring's precarious boon, 
A being of her race, 
Where light, and shade, and shower, and sun 
Are ever changing place. 





* To-day he buds and glows to meet 
To-morrow’s promised shower, 
Then crushed by Care’s intruding f 
He fades a broken flower.” 
And probably the verses he wrote at intervals after his losg of 
reason are more expressive of the poet’s own nature than anything 
me: 4 ee 5 
he had yet published. One who visited him a few months siace, and 
who found him deep in a volume ta‘en from th» library of the 
asylum, has placed at our disposal verses of no ordinary pathos, 
though broken by incoherencies corresponding probably to the 
chasms in the poor poct’s own thought :— 
I aM. 
“Tam, yet what I am none cares or knows, 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost, 
I am the self-consumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish in oblivious host, 
Like shades in Love's and Death’s oblivion tossed, 
And yet I am, and live with shadows lost. 
“Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 
Into the living sea of waking dreams, 
Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 
But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems, 
And e’en the dearest whom I loved the best 
Are strange, nay, far more strangers than the rest. 
** Tlong for scenes where man has never trod, 
A place where woman never smiled or wept, 
There to abide with my creator God, 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 
Untroubling and untroubled where [ lie, 
The grass below,—above the vaulted sky.” 
It is asad picture this of the rescue of a poet's nature from mre 
mechanic toil and drulgery only at the cost of his understanding 
and judgment,—though it may be that the fanning of that vital 
spark of his nature which made him a poet could not but have in- 
volved, in this life, the with lrawal for a time of that never large 
stock of vitality which he threw into the more common duties 
and relations of life. When the vital powers are small the concen- 
tration of them at the true focus of the nature not unfrequently 
involves their failure in the outlying faculties. ‘This was what 
Wordsworth feared when he drew with so much power the panic 
of his own soul in contemplating the possible future :— 
** We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 
That was the fate of Clare. During his long insanity, from the 
age of forty-four to his death at seventy, he probably realized far 
more keenly the strength and weakness of a merely receptive nature 
than at any period of his life. ‘he lines we have just quoted 
express the shrinking anguish of a spirit which is acted upon by 
the life around him, but cannot re-act upon it, with an exquisite 
intensity. Everything was strange to him not because it was new, 
but because there can be no familiarity, no warmth of feeling, with- 
out reciprocal influence, and he felt that he could not return to the 
world around him «ny part of the influence it exerted over him. 
So he attempted it less and less, and that austortion of imagination 
and of intellectual conception which follows a real abdication of 
all natural influence over the world, not less surely though more 
indirectly than an original twist in the faculties which report t 
us what goes on outside us, followed. He was even more unfitted 
to bear solicitude than neglect ; and his physician thought that the 
solicitude had more to do with his insanity. We can well believe 
it. His poems show a very simple, if any, kind of vanity ; but 
the evidence of a nature apt to brood, and to brood over trivial 
themes till it almost lost the power to act, is very great. 
Few souls seem to us to need more distinctly something of a 
new creation than delicately receptive natures like Coleridge's, and, 
in a much lower sphere, Clare's, which have half-merged their 
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in their receptive life. It is a relief to think of him as 
he loved to think of himself, asleep “ with God,” and breathing 
in, during that slumber of an eternal childhood, some fresh supply 
‘fa spiritual fire of which in this world he had enough for either 


poetry OF life, but not enough for both. 





PLAYING AT MONKS. 

R. CHARLES WALKER, of Belgrave Place, Brighton, who. 
HL ever he may be, isa bold man. Undeterred by the ridicule 
which has been showered upon Father Ignatius and the monks of 
Claydon, he has published a good-sized volume in defence of the 
protherhood,—their ** order,” their services, their mode of life, and 
Anglican monasticism generally. With the book as such we have 
nothing to do, most of it being occupied with dying ideas, a 
defence of Anglicanism or, as Mr, Walker calls it, “‘ Tracta- 
rianism,” eulogies of the dogma of the real presence, “Catholic 
austerities,” “ fasting” and “confession,” morbid notions about 
the impiety of spilling any of the consecrated wine, and those 
funny little stories to the discredit of ‘“‘ Evangelicals” in which 
laymen of “high” opinions are so very apt to indulge. The day 
for that kind of controversy has pretty well gone by, and we have 
no wish to revive it; the public which cares about theology is dis- 
cussing the incarnation instead of the real presence, heaven and 
hell instead of conventual life, holiness before the Lord instead of 
vestments, and chants, and lecterns, and the change is decidedly 
beneficial. Mr., Walker having, however, the unspeakable 
advantage of lay training and habits of thought, admits into his 
book a few facts our readers may care to know, tells us what the 
English Benedictines do as well as their motives in doing it, and, 
in short, describes the life he advises instead of merely extolling it. 
fyen on this subject he cannot help being controversial, and 
breaking into holy wrath with his “Superior” for using florid 
music instead of the Gregorian chants,—which, with reverence be 
it spoken, seem rather to bore the heresiarch,—but hedoes contrive 
to tell us how the fraternity live and pass the twenty-four hours of 
the day. 

The Monastery " was in August, 1863, and now remove.l to Nor- 
wicha wing of Claydon Rectory, lent to the Brothers by Mr. Drury, 
the eccentric but well-off incumbent of that very dull little village. 
It contains only four rooms, a ‘“refectory,” commonly called a 
dining-room, dormitory or sleeping-room, parlour, and room for 
the Superior, Father Ignatius, whose name among unconverted 
Englishmen is the Rev. Joseph Leycester Lyne. As there are a good 
many brothers in the establishment these quarters must be some- 


- what confined, and they are in practice still farther limited by a 


rule which forbids conversation in the ‘“ cloister,”—Jaice passage, — 
in the dormitory, and in the Superior’s room. The Brothers are 
called very early, before four, to sing ‘‘lauds” in the oratory, a 
brother waking them all with Benedicamus Deo. If you are 
sleepy you may sleep on, only if you do there is penance inflicted 
by the Superior, a penance not described. The Brothers all wear 
and sleep in the Benedictine habit, so the toilet is rapid, and after 
lauds they rest again till half-past five, when they rise to sing 
“ Prime,” consisting ‘‘ of three psalms, a hymn, and various prayers, 
followed by a commemoration of the faithful departed made by the 
130th Psalm, with a collect.” This finished, each brother washes him- 
self,—a process unusually necessary from the absence of linen—and 
makes the beds, one chosen by weekly rotation doing meanwhile all 
the housemaid's work. Thence they proceed to the refectory to medi 
tate till a quarter to eight, when “ terce ” is said, which lasts about 
tenminutes. At eight the rector celebrates the communion —by the 
way, is the parsonage consecrated ?—of which each brother partakes 
three times a week. Father Ignatius talks to inquirers, villagers, 
and children, and then such as require breakfast, of whom Mr. 
Walker, we are happy to see, was one, have it in the refectory. 
After breakfast the Brothers disperse, the Superior to write lett2rs, 
one brother to teach a school, another to instruct private pupils, 
others to copy, translate, or study, until dinner at half -past twelve. 
This meal consists for four days in the week of suet pudding and 
roast or boiled meat ; on Wednesdays and Fridays of hard dump- 
ling only, and on Sundays of suet dumpling, meat, and sweet 
pudding. During dinner some one of the Brothers reads aloud 


’ 


“some book on monastic duties, or chapter from the “ Imitation of 


Christ,” or on Sundays stories from Church history, and then the 
Brothers retire for the daily siesta. Mr. Walker acknowledges 
frankly that most of them slept when he was there, and as they 
—e all in one room, and all had filled themselves with those 
horrible edibles Suffolk dumplings, let us hope the snoring was 
<xpiatory. The rest lasts till two, when the Brothers repeat the 
: nomen,” then work as before till four, then give themselves up to 
feereation, i. ¢., walking about the grounds—running is strictly 





forbidden—till six, then sing vespers, which “ consistel of four 
psalms, a chapter, hymn, the Magnificat, the coilsct for the day, 
and sundry commemorations —that is, antiphons, and collects sup- 
plicating for particular graces, or commemorating particular 
saints,” then goin “a grand hurry to swallow down tea,” then 
sing “‘evensong,” then “ practice” in choral services, during” 
which Mr. Walker had to blow the organ till he is savage at the 
reminiscence, then sing “ compline,” another service, and finally go 
to bed at nine in their clothes. The services are not, however, 
over, for at one a.m. a Brother, bearing “‘an enormous wax 
candle,” marches through the dormitory saying to every sleeper, 
“‘ Benedicamus Domino,” to which he is expected to reply, ‘* Deo 
gratias,” and all assemble once more to sing th> nocturns, 
psalms, antiphons, lessons from Scripture, and collects, and 
then finally to bed once more for two hours, when the 
Brothers are once more roused, to re-commence with the 
service of the “lauds,” the everlasting routine. \We must 
add that every day each brother kneels before the Superior 
and confesses to any breach of the order, that general confession 
is strictly observed, and that the duty of obedience is sternly 
maintained, though modified by the really fine character of the 
Superior, whose only foibles seem to be a tendency towards florid 
music, and to work the Brothers, especially at organ-blowing, till 
they become, like Mr. Walker, slightly savage. 

It would be easy to ridicule lives like these, oppose! as they are 
to all that Englishmen consider estimable, and describe the 
Claydon Monastery as an inferior barrack, into which stupid men 
have slunk from their duties in order to pass life in a useless 
routine of chanting formal praises to the God they are disobey- 
ing; but that is not our intention. We wish rather to ask gravely 
what possible special good Mr. Walker and laymen like him can 
conceive to be gained by a life such as he has described. It will 
not do to reply that he individually obtained benefit, for that 
is of course true. His longest stay was for ten weeks, and ten 
weeks of a totally new life, with active work, regular diet, 
regular hours, and just enough enthusiasm to keep the 
imagination fresh, would benefit any man, whether he obtained 
the rest in a hydropathic establishment at Malvern or in the 
Claydon Monastery. There is nothing so strongly needed in this 
century and amidst our feverish life as the power of retreating 
once or twice a year from the business and hurry of the every-day 
world, to some place where there is something to do, yet where the 
world is left behind, and if that something consists of choral reli- 
gious exercises that is, to the musical, no particular drawback. To 
the large proportion who are careless of music, and the few who 
detest it, we recommend Mr, Gully and hydropathy as an alter- 
native very much less trying to the temper; but this is not the 
point. The question is the value of this mode of existence pursued 
for a life-time, for that, and not a temporary retreat, is the end of 
the monastic system. What does it do for men that should justify 
them in quitting the duties amidst which God has placed 
them, and retreating out of a world which they can benefit 
in order to pass existence in singing praises to Christ instead 
of doing His declared will? Mr. Walker will reply, no 
doubt, that the life has in it the healthy medicament of 
asceticism, that in such establishments the soul, incessantly 
recalled by the services to things divine, and incessantly 
encouraged to meditate on God and itself, is drawn nearer to the 
fountain of love, is rendered fitter to receive that divine grace 
before which all earthly or intellectual gifts are feeble and decep- 
tive blessings. But is it so? We will not press the truth, in 
which we ourselves firmly believe, that God has set before us higher 
ends than a selfish solicitude about our own souls, that our rela- 
tion to his creatures is more imperative than our relation to our- 
selves, but will accept the popular theology, and even on that 
basis can this mode of life be good? Even Mr. Walker will not 
argue that it would benefit the mass of mankind, the men who 
cannot dream, who can be roused to substantive good only by 
stimulus from without, to whom the introversion of the mind is 
more or less attended with evil. But even those who can 
‘“‘ meditate,” can listen to eternal services without rising to a 
passion of angry boredom, such as mankind out of Scotland feels 
at long sermons, who can either enjoy incessant chant- 
ing or subdue their own wills to bear it as a beneficial 
penance — how can even this limited number be benefited 
by such a life? Are they not simply indulging the very 
natural tendencies which it is their duty to repress, giving up life 
to day-dreaming—for it is day-dreaming, though one dreams of 
virtue and heaven—to an effort to conciliate the God whom they 
should humbly serve? Mr. Walker denies the charge of formalism 
with painful earnestness, and he may possibly speak the truth. 
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The circumstances of Claydon are exceptional, and the mere fact | society all these outlets for exuberance of spirits are gone, and 
that every act, and penance, and annoyance is voluntarily under- | a general rule the sneer of the acute annalist is eyen ian ioe 
le 


gone, that any brother can fling off his habit, or box the Superior’s 
ears for imapertinence at his discretion, takes away the sense of 
formal. observance. Each is doing as he pleases, for to each the 
doox is open. But only imagine such a life, with its necessary 
addendum, so much power of compulsion as shall secure discipline 
among men who own the funds in common, and the tendency to 
formalism, to a blind routine of valueless ordinances, becomes at 
once observable. Even at present there is proof that evil is 
entering fast. Mr. Walker acknowledges that the only thing 
which would try the obedience of the Brothers would be an 
order from the Superior to resign the “habit.” They regard it, 
he thinks, just as soldiers regard their uniform. Precisely so, as 
that which ministers most readily and most permanently to their 
vanity, their consciousness of being apart from, and better than 
‘*the world.” Suppose, instead of making all this fuss, and giving 
all this scandal to the weak, the gentlemen who wish for seclusion 
and incessant offices, and discipline, and meditation, associated 
themselves in a house for those purposes, distinguished in nothing 
from the citizens around except by their superior lives? Would 
not that be a little nearer Christ's teaching than this adoption of a 
masquerading costume as a step towards holiness? We do not 
object under all circumstances to a habit. It enables the Sisters 
of Mercy, for example, to pass unquestioned and unsuspected into 
places which girls in crinoline could never enter; and it is well 
for the suffering and for the vitality of Christian life—the first 
requirement of which is charity—that they should so pass ; but 
these Benedictines live primarily for themselves, and wear the 
habit indoors, where it is useless, as well as out of doors, where it 
provokes animosity. What is this but vanity, the very feeling 
which makes Continental soldiers look upon all the rest of the 
world as pekins. | Why by such devices make of a mode of life 
possibly beneficial a special religious life? There are men, doubt- 
less, who could lead it with advantage—for the Trappist houses are 
full—let them lead it, and hold their tongues, just as the devotees 
of every other mode of life do, Men to whose souls charity and 
energy, active obedience to Christ, instead of a morbid contempla- 
tion of His sufferings and expiation, are beneficial, lead the life 
which suits them without declaring that it is one which separates 
them immeasurably from the rest of mankind. As a matter of 
fact, Englishmen are indisposed to the Oriental form of worship 
—the form seen only in perfection among the Hindoo mystics— 
but there will always be a few to whom it is acceptable, and let 
them follow their own guidance. Theirs is a low formof service, per- 
haps the very lowest next to that of sponges and fungi, but still it 
may be service of a sort, and is at all events better than the evil 
from the temptation to which they retreat. If they prefer medita- 
tion and chanting to God’s true work, to helping the miserable, 
and making earth happier, and raising up children to follow the law 
of the Lord—new agents to do His work, so be it; but let them do 
it humbly, as men to whom the inferior path has been assigned, 
without uniform, or banners, or the assertion, which gleams 
through every line of this book, that men who lead a life of 
ecclesiastical isolation and religious selfishness are better than the 
toiling, and suffering, and sometimes besmirched priesthood of the 
world. It is easy to be clean in a glass case, not so easy when 
ploughing—but ploughing is God’s command. 





THE LONDON CARNIVAL. 

HE Derby of 1864 is gathered to its eighty-four predecessors, 
and some three million of Londoners have now a dreary 
twelve months during which to look forward to the recurrence of 
their one universal holiday—the one day of the year on which the 
national character is so thoroughly revolutionized, and all conven- 
tional rules of national behaviour so completely set at defiance 
that the most ingenious theory ever framed by any foreigner— 
intelligent, or distinguished, or both—to account for the outward 
phenomena of English life ; breaks hopelessly down, while even 
Englishmen who have never themselves assisted, read, or listen 
with pained incredulity to any really faithful description of a scene 
so utterly at variance with all preconceived notions of what their 
countrymen ought to do on such an occasion. Since the days of 
Froissart it has been true on the whole that Englishmen amuse 
themselves moult tristement, but in his time there were dances 
on the village green on May day and mummers at Christmas. 
The fair was the event of the year for all classes in every 
country town. Masques were performed in the Middle Temple 
Hall, and the burning of the yule log the signal round 
every hearth for at least one night during the year of 
hearty and unrestrained festivity. In our present system of 





— when he uttered it. Nothing can possibly be, 
rom a natural point of view, more gloomy, depressin, 
and altogether ¢riste—one must use a foreign word . 
express what is of necessity an external view—than the run of 
English amusements. That it is so is admitted on all hands, and 
half the social sarcasm of the age is directed against the miseries of 
fashionable receptions, the comfortless formality of fashionable 
dinners, the doubly depressing because doubly unreal en. 
ventionalism of the stage, the dull absence of individuality, ang 
the forced artificiality in every phase of social life. But confirmed 
as we are in these habits it would be impossible for a population 
like that of London to exist without some safety.valve for the 
innate craving for at least one day in a year of boisterous 
fun and freedom from all restraint whatever, and this want 
is now supplied by a carnival held on a racecourse in a little 
country town some sixteen miles from London. It is true that 
there are many races in England almost rivalling the Derby in 
technical importance, but now that railways and trade have made 
London the home of nearly a seventh of the British population, 
the London race must be the race of the kingdom, and the fact 
that a bed at an hotel on Tuesday last was a simply unattainable 
luxury proves how thoroughly the country accepts the Derby as 
the social festival of the year. Eliminating the purely sporting 
element, Ascot is merely an aristocratic assemblage, the Oaks a 
piquant bit of dissipation for ladies, the St. Leger is dear to the 
heart of every true Yorkshireman, good cockneys when they die 
may possibly be translated to a perennial Hampton racecourse, fast 
Cambridge men and horsy gents throughout the Eastern Counties 
look upon Newmarket as the very Mecca of the sporting 
cultus, and its visitors as sanctified Hadjis ; but the Derby is the race 
of Londoners of all classes, consequently the race of Englishmen 
in general, and by a curious combination of circumstances the 
one occasion on which the Median and Persian laws of three 
hundred and sixty-four days of the year may be safely defied. 
For one day in the year a respectable citizen may cast 
off his prim demeanour and irreproachable get- up, assume 
a false nose, play at Aunt Sally, garnish his hat with scantily- 
attired dolls, and even blow a tin trumpet on the knife. 
board of an omnibus without incurring the ban of his friends, 
while the same line of conduct pursued on any other day of the 
year, or at any other place, would simply amount to social suicide. 
It must be admitted that a certain conventionality has sprung up 
in even the rites of the Derby-day but as long as the observance 
is so thoroughly at variance with all other conventionalities it little 
matters that the inventive genius of the day is rarely displayed 
in any departure from the time-honoured insignia of ‘ jolly noses” 
and dolls. Of course there are always tens of thousands present 
who can scarcely be said to be subjected, when they are at home, 
to any very severe social restraints; but even in the New Cut eti- 
quette places a limit to eccentricity of head-gear, and the privilege 
of wearing red and tall paper plumes of divers colours in their hats 
is clearly a relief to them. 

The Derby of last Wednesday presented no very novel feature 
to the accustomed visitor. ‘There were certainly more people than 
ever, and it is an open question whether there was not more dust 
than ever. The absolute limit of numbers that can reach Epsom 
by road by three o’clock must have been reached long ago, and the 
railways brought down the chief portion of the excess over 
previous years. The arrangements of the South-Western were— 
for this occasion only—admirable. By means of extensive loans 
of rolling stock the authorities were enabled to despatch trains at 
little more than five-minute intervals, so that there was scarcely 
ever time for a crowd to accumulate at the terminus. The insane 
warning posted up by Sir Richard Mayne to ‘avoid crowds as 
much as possible” was very like Punch’s celebrated advice to per- 
sons about to marry ; but the borders of the course may at least be 
reached by rail without any overwhelming crush being encountered. 
Once on the Downs the accustomed scene displayed itself in even 
more than ordinary bizarre impressiveness. There was gath 
together what was certainly one of the largest crowds ever assem- 
bled since the days when Xerxes and Darius used to invade 
Greece with a moderate-sized nation for an army. Without dilat- 
ing upon the imaginary spectacle of a typical peer being elbowed 
by a typical costermonger, which recurs so frequently to the 
excited imagination of penny-a-liners that it must once 
have had some foundation in fact, it is safe to assert that with 
certain necessary exceptions every rank or station in life was repre 
sented. ‘The Prince of Wales was there, and owing to the excep- 
tional character of the occasion to a great extent escaped 
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obirusively demonstrative loyalty which approaches so near to 
fankeyism. ‘The dense mass of coronetted four-in-hand drags 
and handsome carriages that lined the brow of the hill stood out 
jn bold relief to the canvass town of booths and tents erected on the 
gammit, while the incongruous assortment of the less aristocratic 
yehicles which occupied every available spot round the course was 
gs remarkable as ever. After the insignificant race which precedes 
the Derby had been run, the monotonous ringing of the bell pro- 
daimed the clearing of the course for the great event. Every one 
knows the inevitable episodes of this proceeding, and not one was 
sbsent on Wednesday,—not even the frantic rush of the dog, or 
ghost of a dog who for some frightful canine crime is doomed to 
do penance on every Derby day by running round the course 
amidst the howls and jeers of 100,000 spectators. At last, after 
sven or eight of the false starts so common of late years, which 
must seriously affect the result of the race, and certainly try the 
nerves of the spectators to a most prejudicial extent, a start was 
made. Everybody now knows the details of the race, and we 
need only repeat that the favourite diappointed the thousands 
whose hopes were centred in him, that Blair Athol, a racer of the 
yeriest sangre azul, but hitherto known in the jargon of the turf 
asa “dark horse” collared him soon after the corner, and that all 
the renowned skill of Aldcroft in “rushes” failed to bring Lord 
Glasgow's colours up to the post. A deafening shout from the 
Yorkshire party contrasted with the “dead silence” amidst the 
Peelite multitude, the pigeons were sent up, the number 19 put 
up, and all was over. 

Now began what to the great multitude present was really the 
fun of the day. From the fortunate thousands whose attendants 
unpacked Fortnum and Mason's hampers on the top of drags, down 
to the less fortunate but contented tens of thousands who fought, 
scrambled for seats at half crown ‘ collations,” everybody ate as 
much as was good for them, and it must be added that the majority 
drank a gool deal more. ‘The fun on the hills soon grew fast and 
furious —fast in more than one sense of the word, and considerably 
more furious than was always quite pleasant. Stout, brandy, 
and champagne in large doses increase the impetus with which 
Aunt Sally sticks.are whistled through the air, without increasing 
the precision of the thrower'’s aim, and where, as was the case in 
one place, an archery range happened to cross that of an Aunt 
Sally establishment, those unhappy people who always will stray 
into wrong places had a hard time of it. By an hour or so after 
the Derby the carnival was at its height, and the spectacle of 
Englishmen enjoying themselves might be seen to perfection. 
What would strike a stranger most forcibly would be the strange 
mixture of violent language and practical good humour, 
occasional brutality and aggregate love of fair play, exhibited 
by the multitude. Heavy eating and drinking go a long 
way to make the whole world kin, and in many points there 
was a curious homogeneity in a crowd so strangely composed. 
On the whole, considering the large admixture of the ‘ lowest 
lowers,” and the general tone of recklessness and violence 
that seemed to pervade the crowd, it is one of the most mar- 
vellous characteristics of English “ enjoyment” that so few 
quarrels or accidents occurred. Fortunately the real nature of the 
English lower orders is far from corresponding to their language, or 
the scene would have been very different. ‘here were times and 
places on the hill where the buzz of conversation simply resolved 
itself into a recurrence of certain malevolent phrases which 
appear in the glossary of certain classes, like Chinese monosyllables, 
to vary in meaning infinitely according to the accentuation of 
the speaker. But for all this there were very few quarrels, 
and of them the worst that we saw was in a group of an outwardly 
by far better class. Indeed, if report speak true, the most violent 
Jracas of the day was one which owed its disgraceful character to 
the position of the parties concerned as well as to the mode of its 
origin. As the afternoon wore on towards sunset, the multitude 
began to move off by the thousand down the narrow shady lane 
that leads down to Epsom. Drags, omnibuses, vans, carts, gigs, 
—in short every imaginable vehicle that could possibly, and a 
good many that could not possibly, live through such dangerous 
navigation, were crammed together in one apparently in- 
extricable mass. The chaff was at its height, and as ruffianism 
had scarcely begun to leave yet, the repartees were rather 
wittier, much more good humoured, and decidedly less 
objectionable than those of a later period. Breaks-down without 
end of course occurred; but crowded as every vehicle seemed, 
there was always room somewhere for the crew of the wrecked con- 
Veyance. So the stream of red-nosed, paper-bonneted, doll- 

adorned humanity, slowly forged ahead until the broader road 


between Epsom and Ewell allowed a slight but temporary increase 
of pace. Every public house was of course the scene of a dead 
block, and the public-houses are by no means unfrequent on the 
road. Before sunset, the vanguard had reached Clapham, and 
here began in earnest the “stoning of the prophets,” 
carried as usual to rather too great lengths. 1f people will 
go to the Derby in good clothes they ought not to grumble at their 
being spoilt by flour bags. But the ruffians who throw rotten 
eggs ought to be condemned to a diet of their own missiles ; people 
who unite the vices of extravagance and ferocity in hurling cocoa- 
nuts at the heads of inoffensive strangers deserve summary 
punishment ; and one objects strongly to pea-shooting, unless in- 
deed the misfortune of being hit in the eyes only happens to one 
of our best friends, and not to ourselves. It was not until long 
past midnight that the last troops of dirty, wearied, and depressed 
pilgrims rolled into London from their day’s peculiarly English 
enjoyment. 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
The continuation of the ‘* Herberts” is deferred, to make room 
for the following personal narrative of recent operations in 
Denmark, 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF RECENT MILITARY 
EVENTS IN DENMARK. 
N the beginning of March it was commonly thought that the 
fall of Dybbél was on the point of taking place. ‘The Prus- 
sians had dalliel nearly a month before the Danish lines, but 
for the sake of their good name as soldiers, they were bound to 
carry the position, and in the face of negotiations it was hardly 
imagined that they would run what seemed to be the danger of 
anticipation by an armistice. Their guns were still labouring in 
the mud between Flensborg and Broager, their ammunition was 
still passing through Hamburg, and it was supposed that an 
attempt at a coup de main would soon throw some light upon their 
military qualities. A crisis in the war seemed to be at hand, and 
the moment was therefore chosen by a friend of mine and myself 
for a visit to the Danish camp long as the time of which we were 
masters would cover. We fixed upon the Danish side, partly 
because our feelings inclined us thitherwards, but partly, too, because 
our sympathies and our reasonable judgment upon the merits of 
the quarrel were clouded by the doubts, not then uncommon in 
England, as to whether the Danish army had shown such tenacity 
as might be looked for from men whose words had been so deter- 
mined, and by those doubts which still prevail as to whether such 
injustice had been committed in Schleswig as to give plausible 
excuse for German aggression. We knew what accusations were 
brought against the Danes, we felt how hard it would be under 
actual circumstances to gather truthful information on the spot, 
and it appeared to us that while our doubts upon one subject would 
certainly be cleared by personal intercourse, in that way also 
could we best learn how far those accusations of injustice were 
deserved. Where passionate dislike exists so-called facts are per- 
verted or invented, but the unwitting evidence of character is not 
liable to falsification ; and as, all Danish tongues being silent in 
Slesvig, one could but choose whether to hear the utterances of 
hate in Sundeved or in Als, it was better to reject as valueless all 
assertions whatever, and mixing with the people to judge of whose 
conduct we wished to trust to observation alone. ‘This we did, 
and in doing so received impressions which to our minds were not 
insignificant, and which perhaps, as at least genuine, it may be 
worth while to record. 

It was early in March that we left England, but from one cause 
and another so many delays took place that it was only on the 
20th, three days after the bombardment had begun, that we 
steamed into Hérup Hay. ‘Till the range of the Prussian guns 
was discovered by the evil experience of the 17th, it had been 
assumed that the port of Sénderborg was beyond their reach, and 
the transports and provision ships of the army had sailed in before 
the very face of the enemy's batteries; but the first shell which 
dropped in the streets of the town was eloquent of necessity for a 
new anchorage, and the steep-banked shore of Horup had to be cut 
down in haste, jetties had to be run out, and the country had to be 
seamed with fresh lines of communication. Fora time the stress 
was grievous, and the moment of our coming was that of its 
extremest point. ‘Ihe vessels imprisoned by a gale in Sénderborg 
till that morning had just come round, and in the disorder of 
their first arrival huddled near the jetties in clusters almost too 
thick to be pierced. Far up upon the shore itself piles of goods 
were mingled in utter confusion with a mass of straining horses and 











swearing men, and carts stuck hopelessly in deep slimy mud. 
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Through a wide belt the scene was like that which Balaclava must 
have'shown in the early days of the Crimean cémpaign, but pre- 
sently, when the infantry and artillery had been disgorged upon 
newly formed alleys, and when the roads began to part, a sparser 
traffic occupied each, and the eye could wander to the essential 
features of the country. A little way further and they hardly seemed 
to be blurred by the presence of war; a few more ruts in the road 
attested a more frequent passage of carts, and that wasall. The 
elements of the scenery are simple in Als, but they can please even 
under the disadvantage of chilly winter skies ; and in the time of 
grass and:corn an undulating landscape scored with bushy hedges 
and closed by woods of tall-grown beech, may well be even 
beautiful, especially on the coast, where the trees dip their 
branches in the water and narrow seas wind among the 
islands. In March, when nothing breaks the large expanse of 
brown and grey, and snow is still lying in the shade of every 
furrow, there may be a certain inhospitality of general aspect ; but 
even then, however bleak the fields, there is an air of cheeriness 
about all the thickly sprinkled houses. The farm steadings, huge 
with their great cow-stables built round three sides of a yard 
vast aceording to our ideas, and clean to a degree which our farm- 
yards never imitate, have a certain air of wealth, and near at hand 
a neatness, which impress the notion of comfort. And in the cot- 
tages the ample garden, the patch of orchard, the windows full of 
flower-pots, the solid brick walls and well kept thatch, seem as 
inconsistent with the existence of poverty as are the burly warmly- 
clothed figures who meet one in the lanes. Had the scenery 
in Als no other merit than that of suggesting that the people 
are in easy circumstances it could not be otherwise than agree- 
able, for the face of a country, like that of a man, derives 
beauty from expression; and [ suspect that though some 
parts of Denmark may not have like natural advantages with 
the little island of Slesvig, they at least always in this way 
give pleasure. A hurried passage through the other islands 
gave no signs of poverty,—Copenhagen has less outward marks 
of pauperism than any city that I know, and the evidence 
of my Danish friends would encourage the belief that there is in 
truth but little. Of course there are a certain number of paupers 
in Denmark ; but it may be doubtful whether, except among those 
few, there is any poverty in the right sense of the word through- 
out the kingdom. In Als there certainly are none among the 
people who have not enough food and stout clothing to be healthy 
in spite of the hard winter climate, there are none who have not 
room enough to be neat in their houses and self-respect enough 
to be clean in their persons ; none who have not lightness enough 
of heart to care to decorate their homes with little pictures and 
with flowers. There is no grim struggle for livelihood, and though 
I cannot speak of the other parts of the country from personal 
observation, I believe that the conditions of life are everywhere 
much the same, except perhaps that in Fyen they are a little 
more favourable. A verylarge number of the agricultural labourers 
are themselves proprietors, owning only ground enough to occupy 
their time in part, and able to give their services to the neigh- 
bouring farmers at the critical season of the year. If they 
are not proprietors they live commonly in the farmhouse itself, 
treated as servants, and kept assuch rather than as mere labourers. 
Those who, without possessing land of their own, yet live in 
separate cottages, enjoy a like comfort. In the spot of garden 
ground which they have equally with the peasant owners, in the 
pigstye, in the few well-thumbed books, in the carving of the 
rafters and the doors, there is evidence of a margin of time and 
resource, and it is no exaggeration to say that the average village of 
Als at least is as prosperous-looking as that which in England clings 
along the outskirts of a park. As may be expected, the houses of the 
wealthier folk prove an ampler leisure and a corresponding ease. No 
farm-house lacks its brightly furnished drawing-room, no drawing- 
room wants its piano, no parsonage so meanly provided with glebe 
but that an acre or so can be spared for ornamental plantation, no 
clergyman without the library which indicates that from whatever 
rank he sprang he is no stranger to a taste for letters. On the 
other hand, there is no rich class. ‘The nobles are in small num- 
ber in proportion to the population, they are scattered through 
the country, there are few large proprietors, and even in Copen- 
hagen there are so few large incomes that the style of living is 
modest to a degree of which we in England can hardly conceive. But 
modesty is distinct from meanness, and the absence of display is not 
more marked than the presence of refinement. ‘The Danes, taking 
them in bulk, may in fact be described as a people of rural but 
educated middle class. The simple manners of the country impose 
themselves upon Copenhagen, and in the comparatively small 





little scope for a divergence of habits which would lead to 
divergence of feeling. The all-pervading middle class remaing 
homogeneous, and without a great aristocracy to imitate from 
afar, without opportunity for overmuch striving after wea), 
it has been able to rest in what we might call poverty without be. 
coming pretentious, and to be comfortable without coarsening into 
vulgarity. It is not unimportant to realize this. Much has been 
said about the force which the mob of Copenhagen is supposed to 
put at once upon the King and upon the inhabitants of the 
provinces. And if the opinion which finds expression in the policy 
of the Government be in truth merely that howled forth by a rabid 
mob, itself unaffected by the war, pricked on by a clique who fing 
their profit in the loss of their country, then indeed it would be 
possible to look upon the action of Germany with patience. If the 
mass of the Danes have been from the commencement unwilling to 
fight for existence they must be ripe for absorption, and their 
national feeling must be as weak as their invaders love to affirm. 
But if the so-called town mob is really the mouthpiece of by far 
the larger number of its compatriots its opinion has the weight 
which belongs to the thought of a nation, and if the nation 
enjoys an average of material comfort and leisure so great as that 
of which 1 have spoken, its thought has a weight greater than that 
which comes of numbers—it has the weight which comes of pro- 
bability that reason and not ignorant impulse gave it birth. To 
call, however, even the rioters who gathered before the palace of 
Christiansborg a mob would certainly lead to misapprehension. 
They were a crowd formed chiefly of small tradesmen and of 
respectable middle-class people. It was a crowd which, I believe, 
fully represented the general feelings of Copenhagen, and though 
in the city alone did the foolish distrust of the King prevail, and 
in so far as this was uttered the voice of the crowd spoke other 
thoughts than those of the nation, yet in so far as it demanded that 
the war should be continued to the last there is little room to doubt 
that it only spoke the will of the country at large. No signs of dissent 
from the interpretation of that will by the capital have made them- 
selves manifest ; those districts of Schleswig where the German 
troops were not in actual occupation have returned members to the 
Rigsraad ; Jutland, far beyond the reach of intimidation, is as 
obstinate as the capital ; and among the Danish ranks no murmurs 
have swelled from the lips of men said to have been torn in 
mature age from their families to fight the battles of a blind and 
selfish democracy. ‘That the slander which attributed persistence 
in the war to Copenhagen alone, and denied to its people the 
spirit to fight in person, should have obtained even moderate credit 
is unfortunate for the Danes; but charity will hope that the 
Germans esteem it still more unfortunate for themselves that it 
has been their part to propagate such a slander assiduously. In 
1851 the enthusiasm and devotion of the whole Germanic race 
could only send 500 men to replace 3,000 conscribed Holsteiners 
and Slesvigers destroyed in the cardinal rout of Idstedt; in 1864, 
one day at Oversé lost to the selfish and cowardly democracy of 
Copenhagen 600 out of the one regiment which the population 
of the capital is adequate to supply. 

It was morning when we drove into Sénderborg. The kindness 
of the staff provided us with a billet at once, no long time was 
necessary to arrange the scanty contents of our knapsacks, and the 
larger part of the day was before us in which to gain a knowledge 
of the Dybbol position, visible already in nearly its whole length. 
The last vapours of the bad weather which had so long tried the 
endurance of the troops were clearing away that day, and as we 
crossed the outgoing bridge over the Sund the sun burst out finally 
over town and land and sea. Very beautiful was Sénderborg then, 
curling with even bend round the narrow water, its red-roofed 
houses mingled with their orchards upon the hill side, and its 
ancient Slot, long degraded to a barrack, emphasing by its huge 
square mass the point where the town reaches out to meet the open 
sea. Very beautiful no longer, for German sympathisers have 
demonstrated their love for Slesvig by levelling a Slesvig town, 
and years must pass before a place without trade, without any 
particular reason for its being, can recover from the fall of half its 
houses. Yet if Europe has failed to appreciate the loving kindness 
of Father Wrangel, it has only succeeded in convicting itself of 
harsh injustice. He but tried to conciliate the goodwill of new 
subjects for his master by means the promise of which he once 
used so successfully to charm disaffection from the breasts of the 
people of Berlin, and an emulation which spurred him to imitate 
Oversé at Dybbiél might well urge him on the banks of the Sund 
to a nobler imitation of the greater deeds of his allies at Prague and 
at Venice. Wandering on by the hill side, we passed by a small 
group of tents, for the reserves of each night were not all housed ; 











difference of means between the richest and the poorest there is 


then by a farm-house burnt by German shells, where a pig, the 
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cena 
only living thing, picked his way among the still smoking ruins and 
gluttony round a corn-rick ; then by hedges, in the ditches 

pehind which soldiers were lying for shelter, and where couched in 
straw they had passed so many nights of snow and rain. ‘The 
officer in command, rising out of his lair, came like a thorough 
Dane across the field to meet us, not to warn or to order back, but 
with a pleasant smile to say that we must, he thought, have 
missed our road, and that the fun was going on further downwards. 
His courtesy extended to coming as far as his duty would allow 
him to put us upon the track for No. 2. Presently came a bared 
space of some 200 yards, through which the Danes had strangely 
enough neglected to make cover for their men in entering the fort, 
and where in fact no cover was provided for a week later, although 
No. 2 was the object of more constant attention than any other 
fort in the whole line. In No. 2 itself was Lieutenant Anker, 
whose name is so united with its history, who day and night 
remained there firing, working, directing from the first moment of 
the siege to the end, save only for the short time when a happily 
trifling wound compelled his absence, and who at the last 
after defending his charge far longer than any other fort was held, 
was seized when with all his men dead or wounded around him 
he was about to pour one last charge into a column of the 
enemy. In his pleasant society we first learnt how true is the 
fire of the Prussian guns, and made out the batteries on the 
shore of Broagerland. The many shell-holes of that day, centred 
almost entirely in a space some twenty feet long on the face of the 
fort, the dismounted guns, and the crushed blockhouse, were evidence 
of the odds which the Danes rather suffered than contended 
inst. No essential harm certainly had been done. The 
symmetry of the face was spoiled each day and restored each night. 
The blockhouse, a fragile structure roofed with a single layer of 
beams with four feet of earth upon them, had been smashed by one 
unlucky shell, and was of importance now only as an unfailing 
magazine of splinters for the torment of its makers ; but practi- 
cally the fort was as good as ever. Only when one saw what a 
single shell lazily thrown each minute and a half could do, and 
multiplied the effects into those of a sustained bombardment 
from front and flank at once, when one knew that out of some 
twenty men, kept more to call the reserves in case of attempted 
surprise than as an effective garrison, three or four were lost each 
day, it was wretched to think how inevitable must be the destruc- 
tion of the works, how terrible the slaughter of the defenders, when 
batteries upon the Avnbjerg and at Dybbol came to open. ‘The fight 
is over now, and it is needless to disguise that the forts were in- 
herently weak. ‘The friable earth of which they were made, if it 


had the excellence of admitting repair as readily as destruction, | 
had also the disadvantage of holding together only at such a gentle | 


inclination that even when intact their faces could have been 
taken at a run; a ditch some twelve feet deep, without revetments 
and without palisades, is hardly a serious obstacle ; and the cover, 
apart from the blockhouses into which men hardly dared to go, 
was absolutely useless against a converging fire. Traverses were 
the only protection, and these in one case at least, that of No. 6, had 
an inclination not greater than thirty degrees, hardly if at all more 
in the other forts, so that shells shaving their crests could drop at 
their very foot on the floor of the fort. Nor is the position in 
itself so formidable as the long-drawn caution of the Germans and 
the wise boasting of the Danes persuaded the world to imagine. 
The ground in front is almost as smooth and as gently inclined as 
the glacis of a fortress, troops could have been masked by wood 
and houses within eight hundred yards of the key fort of the line, in 
the darkest night the even fall on either side of the high road would 
have guided their steps, and close as the Danish outposts were to 
the forts, the Prussians might have so entered at their heels as to 
have suffered little from artillery fire ; capture might have been 
made a mere question of weight of column and dogged bayonet 
work, It was a position capable of being rendered with outworks, 
and solid forts, and long-range guns immensely strong; but as it 
was, with flimsy works and a ditchless breastwork four feet high 
between them, and puny guns of antique make, it stood open to a 
coup de main from the first moment of the siege. But the descend- 
ants of Frederic thought that the glory for which they have pined 
80 long would flutter down more surely after slower suit ; they 
doubted the bayonet thrust till the hands of their foes should be so 


weakened with fatigue that the thrust would be of certainty on one | 
part only, and they preferred to aim quietly for weeks at passive | 


earth and unanswering guns till guns and earth alike should be 
powerless to arrest them. ‘Their calculations were just. They 
could throw their fifty-six pound shells where they chose, perfect- 
ing their skill now at this human target and now at that. They 


could afford to stop for dinner and pipe at mid-day, for in all the 
Danish lines there were but nine guns, and these old brazen things 
dated in the middle of last century, rifled since, which could answer 
them. Even of these nine three only could be directed against the 
batteries in Broagerland. Of the other cannon in the forts a few 
landed from the ships were heavy, but the vast majority were of 
about the same calibre as our twenty-four pounders. At one time, 
and for one narrow purpose, which I shall mention by and bye, 
these guns would have been useful ; but from the moment that the 
Prussian batteries were established they were reduced to utter im- 
potence. From a distance altogether beyond their effective range 
guns in larger number threw shells which, though of equal 
diameter, had more than twice the weight of the Danish missiles, 
and the artillery of the forts was limited to the alternative of com- 
plete silence or of fire innocent even to annoy. 

Such were some of the difficulties of the Danish situation ; grave 
they would have been in any case, but pitiable in that of a nation 
which had no highly trained army to compensate by activity for 
disparity of numbers and of matériel, and no reserve of multitude 
to turn into prudence what to others would be the suggestion of 
despair. How unequal is the population of Denmark to the work 
which it has to do England has recognized, but perhaps it scarcely 
understands to the fullhowcrudeisthe organization of the diminutive 
army which that population can afford. At thedeath of thelate King, 
Frederic VII., 10,000 men in all were under arms, formed soldiers 
so far as the artillery, the cavalry, and the one regiment of guards 
were concerned, but in the line regiments little better than militia, 
and except that the twelve months’ training which the Danish 
system provides was to them a thing of the present no better 
than the conscripts of bygone years, to whom recourse was had 
in the first place for supplement. Yet these few, lessened wofully 
in numbers by the retreat from the Dannevirke, were the only 
nucleus which could harden the loose consistence of 30,000, whose 
memories of drill dated back perhaps six or perhaps ten years into the 
past, of 10,000 more whose position upon the reserve list proves at 
once their age, the rustiness of their knowledge, and the tension 
which has been put upon the strength of Denmark, and lastly, of 
yet 5,000 more, in years at the other end of the scale, newly re- 
eruited and hurried to the front after six weeks’ drill. Added 
gradually at different times up to the 1st of April last these num- 
bers do not, of course, represent the effective force at any one 
moment, but the total indicates a terrible strain on a population 
meagre for such results, burdened doubtless since by fresh de- 
mands, and yet unconsoled by the reflection that its sacrifices have 
given it a sound weapon of defence. The mere enumeration of the 
component parts of the army reveals a necessary inefficiency, and 
| it must be remembered that successive calls would naturally recede 
in time, so that the men of most recent knowledge would be those 
who, with the already embodied force, filled the long catalogue of 
killed and wounded and prisoners in the evil days of February, and 
bore the cold marches and snowy bivouacs in which still more quickly 
than in action the numbers of an army shrink and disappear. Even 
on the Ist April no less than 5,000 sick were in hospital, notwith- 
standing that the end of the month before must have been in the 
main the healthiest time which the Danes have spent as yet, the 
excessive cold having passed away, and the fever which was heard 
of as prevailing just before the assault took place not having then 
set in. It is obvious therefore that the brunt of the fight must 
have fallen in the end to a great degree upon the worst drilled 
portion of the Vanish troops, aud however naturally good raw 
material may be it is not easy to fashion it in the intervals of 
leisure which can be snatched from the building of huts, the casting- 
up of batteries, the driving of trenches, the dull routine of waiting 
to be blown in pieces, and the duller routine of lying in reserve 
upon the sodden straw of Dybbil Hill. Had there been leisure 
there was another and 4 capital deficiency. There were not 
officers enough to teach the soldiers, nor to mancuvre them 
properly if they were tanght. A company of 180 men was fain 
to content itself with three, sometimes with four officers, of whom 
one was sometimes, and two were often, called out from the 
reserve; that is, they were quasi-civilians who after passing a year 
in service to qualify for a lieutenancy had withdrawn to other 
pursuits till war summoned them to use a knowledge which they 
could never have thoroughly acquired. ‘That her army was s0 
inadequate to the necessities of a war was no doubt in a sense the 
fault of Denmark, that she should have dwarfed her military ex- 
penditure for reasons of economy, that she should have refrained 
‘from withdrawing members of any class for long from civil industry, 
‘that she should have adopted an army system which, while it 

certainly prevents any one from resting ignorant altogether of the 
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use of arms, as certainly bars the possession of a well-organized 
force—all this may convict her of guilt past praying for in the 
eyes of men whose fetish is success. But to most it will, I think, 
seem rather to be a merit that being poor she has not pauperized 
herself, that needing the hands of her children for labour she has 
left them free to labour, that the Government, trusting perhaps 
somewhat to the good faith of others, has chosen rather to con- 
sult for the happiness of her people than by guarding against a 
situation contingent on deliberate wrong to induce a gradual 
atrophy of national strength. For the right policy in a state is 
marked by its internal condition as much as by its foreign rela- 
tions, and the lack of preparation which might disgrace England 
would be an honour to German kinglets. 

Right, however, as the Danes have been in holding to their 
system, it has been one weight more against them in a balance 
already borne down by preponderance of numbers and maéériel. 
It has produced a clumsiness in handling the men which has 
resulted in the loss of many more prisoners than would otherwise 
have been taken, and so has given a pretext for the sneering 
untruth of the Germans that the Danish soldiers, sick of the war, 
were anxious to be taken. It has increased a tendency to slow- 
ness of action, which whether, as I am afraid it may be, an 
inherent defect in the Danish military character, or solely the 
offspring of their imperfect professional education, was painfully 
evident at Dybbél. Everything they did was too late, or would 
have been too late if the Germans had pressed on with 
more vigour. Forced out of Dybbél village sooner than 
was expected, they attempted with very partial success 
to burn it in retiring, and left plentiful cover in the 
hands of the besiegers before the face of a large part of the 
works. There, although the whole village was within easy range 
of the Danish guns, the Germans were suffered to remain unshelled 
from the 17th March to the 4th April, by which time it had be- 
come convenient to them to open fire from the front. It was only 
after the bombardment had lasted for a week that the Danes set 
about digging trenches in earnest for the protection of the reserves 
upon an open hill side, every inch of which might, for aught they 
knew, be searched with hardly the warning of an hour or two. It 
was not till the beginning of April, some days after the attack of 
the 28th March, that batteries were made in Sénderborg to com- 
mand the bridges, and on a bend in Als Sund to the north to 
sweep the inner slope of Dybbol Hill, and even then a cluster of 
houses were left untouched within two hundred yards of the ¢é¢e- 
du-pont. Invariably the Danes acted with a procrastination, 
which, had the Germans pushed on with decision, might have lost 
them Dybbél earlier, and with that discredit which attaches to 
men who have not done the most which has been possible to them. 
This slowness, however, was the only defect which could not 
be altogether accounted for by want of organization, and if I have 
mentioned this one with emphasis, it is in no spirit of impertinent 
criticism, but because in it only did I see a spot among the mellow 
colours of Danish character. And as in merest justice I shall have 
to speak of the courtesy and tenderness of that character, of its 
high gallantry and thorough worth, in terms which might seem 
of too unmixed eulogy were I not to prove my willingness to take 
in impressions of faults where faults exist, I have not beensorry for an 
opportunity of noticing how far was justified at Dybbol the belief 
which has been commonly held as to the unreadiness of the Danes 
throughout the war. 

On landing at Copenhagen, the quality in Danish character 
which must, I think, force itself soonest upon the attention of a 
foreigner is the good breeding common to all classes. They seem 
to have a dignity grounded on knowledge of their own worth, 
mixed with a simplicity which shows that this knowledge is not 
the importunate companion of their thoughts, and they certainly 
have a considerateness and kindliness which operate in things far 
more important than manner. In capitals society is always 
fashioned much in the same model, and in Copenhagen these 
traits, though evident enough, are not so strikingly conspicuous; 
but in the country, where the few large farmers and the village 
clergymen, themselves mostly sons and their wives the daughters 
of farmers, compose the only society, one is surprised by a polish 
greater I think than could be found at anything near the same 
level in England. There are no angles, no awkwardnesses, none 
of those solecisms which arise from good breeding being only of 
the nature of a varnish. ‘The manners may be countrified, but the 
air of the fields has only served to give them a fresher sweetness, a 
more thorough truthfulness. So with the officers newly come from 
their bourgeois life at home; not such finished gentlemen as their 


with the soldiers themselves ; a greater simplicity, but a like in. 
stinctive polish. It is hardly too much to say that a Dane cannot 
but be a gentleman, and this in the conventional no less than in 
the essential meaning of the word. But one is apt to lose the 
sense of manner in personal liking for a friend, and as the Daneg 
soon compelled me into a liking such as I feel for no other people 
the soft charm of their kindliness became to me only as a token 
of their great goodness of heart. Impressions of qualities such ag 
this cannot be justified, they depend upon many observations of 
incidents the significance of which cannot be conveyed by words, 
and they must, after all, be taken upon trust. Yet there ig one 
illustration of the kindliness of the Danes which I should be sorry 
to leave unmentioned. In the cottage gardens I used to be puzzled 
by the sight of little wooden houses like miniature dog-kennels, 
carefully finished and painted, and fixed sometimes to the number 
of half a dozen round a single cottage in the most sheltered nooks 
of different trees. Presently I discovered that they were for the 
wild birds to live and build their nests in, and I ceased to wonder 
at the somewhat notable tameness of the whole live creation in Als, 
The good Danes cannot be coutented with a multiplicity of dogs, 
—who, by the way, get very excited in battle,—with horses between 
whom and their masters there is a reciprocal love, and which haye 
a feeling of more than tolerance for all mankind, with pigs and 
sheep which express their confidence in only too affectionate a 
manner—they draw in to them every animal which consents to be 
drawn. ‘he particular kind of good nature which is tender to 
animals may be taken as a symptom that the Danes are rich in 
home virtues, and this, judging from the behaviour of the soldiers 
in camp, I take to be most emphatically the case. The officers 
were unanimous upon their tractability, punishments were ex- 
cessively rare, and on the only occasion on which I heard of a theft 
being committed, itself the slight one of a bit of firewood, the 
officer in command was the more irritated that up to that time 
from the beginning of the war no irregularity had occurred among 
his men. From a farmer on whom two hundred were billeted, from 
another who had more than a hundred, from a third who lodged 
nearly fifty, and who had once accommodated a hundred, I could 
hear nothing but praise of the orderliness and good conduct of 
the troops; not only had there been no case of theft during the 
whole time that the army had been on the island, but there was no 
drunkenness nor riot nor even noisiness. For myself, save a cargo 
of artillery recruits who came to Als in the same boat with 
us, I saw but one drunken man during all my stay, and I heard 
only of one or two more; never at any time did I witness the 
slightest disorder, and never did we experience an approach to 
personal rudeness. ‘There are few armies, moreover, where two 
civilians, dressed in a way very strange to the eyes of the soldiers, 
could wander at all hours of day and night without ever meeting 
with impertinent curiosity or with insolence. ‘There are few 
armies where after a day or two they would invariably be met with 
a friendly nod, and by many who recognized them with a salute. 
Of course a large number of these men were middle-aged, staid, of 
respectable class ; but many were also of course young, and came 
out of what in another country would be the wild classes, yet in all 
alike there was the same quictness of general conduct and the 
same pleasantness of manners. Nor are they stolid. ‘They have 
an air of good sense, and they certainly are handy adaptable 
fellows. The savoury smell of their messes sufficiently proved their 
powers as cooks, they worked quickly and well in knocking up 
huts, and what each man did in the fortifications was done neatly 
and with precision. I believe that education is universal, and 
certainly the larger number speak German, not a few some English. 
In truth there isa considerable average of natural intelligence in 
all ranks ; the refinement of which I have spoken cannot co-exist 
with stupidity, and in the upper classes the mind is sharpened by 
cultivation. Knowing the Danes as I do now, not with long 
acquaintance, but under circumstances which give mea right to 
an opinion, I feel that I owe them an apology for confessing that I 
learnt these things almost with astonishment. We had come 
expecting somewhat an unkempt good nature, we had come with 
our ears filled with loose German talk about the low type of 
civilization to be found in Denmark, and it surprised us therefore 
to find that good nature invariably toned by suavity, and the 
civilization only to be distinguished from that of Germany by the 
absence of pedantry and by the presence of freedom. 

But that which chiefly won our love for the Danes was their 
behaviour as soldiers. Going among them day by day we saW 
their merry good humour, their cheeriness through the long wearing 
duty of lying to be shot at for twenty-four hours at a time, we 
saw how they longed for their only chance, a chance with the 











comrades from the upper class, or as those upon the staff perhaps, 
but gentlemen to the backbone notwithstanding. And so too 


bayonet, we saw their tenderness for their wounded comrades, 
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fbeir anxiety for their officers, and we experienced how in their 
thoughtfulness for every one but themselves they would throw 
their own bodies as a protection before a mere stranger. Reason- 
able sober-minded men they were too, not fire-eaters wishing to 
fight for pure fighting’s sake, but men who knew what they were 

ting for, who had something to lose, and who knew what they 
Jost in getting killed; men who had sense enough to understand 
under what conditions they fought, and how sure they were of 
ruinous defeat in the end, yet none the less steadfastly resolved 
to fight until that end came, as indeed I am convinced that they 
did to the full of their opportunities. There was not much done 
by them in Dybbél at the last; butif I am right in what I 
believe, and if I have made myself intelligible, it will be felt that 
itwas impossible towards the latter time of the bombardment to have 
kept men enough in the forts themselves to withstand the sudden 
rush in force, and the forts once taken the nature of the ground 
was such that nothing but a massacre could follow. It is pleasant 
with my high esteem of these men to have been witness to a suc- 
cess, a little one, it is true, and of necessity without results, but 
large enough to remain a bright spot among memories of a time 
darkened by the shadow of coming failure. 

About half-past three on the morning of the 28th March two 
columns of Prussians surprised the outposts near the high road 
and in front of the long breastwork between forts Nos. 8 and 9, 
and advanced on both points to within a hundred yards of the 
breastwork itself. There they seem to have remained, not much 
exposed to artillery fire, and themselves pouring through the dark- 
ness into the Danish position a heavy but irregular shower of 
rifle bullets, which pelted without doing much harm over the 
inverse slope of Dybbil Hill. They were in this state when at about a 
quarter-past four we reached the breastwork at the point where it 
crosses the road. As we looked out into the gloom, vibrating with 
the music of the rifle balls just then thick as midges in the sum- 
mer air, but fortunately aimed much too high to be effective, 
we dimly saw the head of the Prussian column made visible by 
its fire, and we heard its fitful cheers, and now and then the incisive 
“ Vorwiirts !” of the officers, answered by no movement. Presently 
there was silence, and itseemed that the enemy were preparing at 
last to charge. But grape from the one small field-piece which 
armed the breastwork between Nos. 4 and 5 renewed the dropping 
fire and the vague hurrahs, and the German mass never came on 
against the thin line which waited only two deep for their coming. 
Dodging round by hedges and by such cover as we could find, we 
reached the line between Nos. 8 and 9, where the defenders chiefly 
consisted of Schleswigers, bearing themselves as staunchly and as 
earnestly as the Danes of Jutland or the Isles. Already in the 
dawning light it could be seen that the Prussian column on this 
side had dissolved, and the Danish shells bursting over each row 
of hedge between Oster Dybbél and Dybbol alone told us where 
its scattered parts were hid. Presently the hedges grew dark with 
life, and men swarmed out from behiud, straggling backwards and 
further backwards across the fields among cheers from around us. 
Just then the sun rose hotly yellow out of a bank of sickly 
cloud behind, while before at the same moment in curious paral- 
lelism a great flame leapt suddenly up from among the houses of 
the village, and a huge trail of smoke began to crawl along the 
ground, driven by the southern wind. Under this protection the 
Prussians fell back, and there was a cessation of all but shell 
firing from the Danish batteries. Not for long, however. As soon 
as the men had rallied they were seen advancing out of the 
smoke, and, firing as they came, they pressed on to Oster Dyb- 
bil as if to screen the formation of new columns. ‘The fresh 
advance wasshort. From further to the left came ringing hurrahs, 
taken up along the whole length of the line, as running quickly 
across the slope from the high road towards the houses appeared 
the remnants of a Prussian battalion, part of the column which 
had attacked by the high road. Finding itself isolated, seeing that 
its friends were falling back elsewhere, it had dissolved in abject 
flight, and whether it was that its rout dispirited the men, or 
whether it was that the advance of the skirmishers had been merely 
a feint, the enemy certainly made no fresh attempt, and receded 
without serious opposition to behind his old outposts before the 
Danes issuing now from the breastwork. But he had made an attack 
and had failed, failed partly by the plucky resistance of the Danes, 
partly by the strange impossibility which there seemed to be of 
bringing his men on. I have no doubt that the Prussians can 
fight well; simply on that particular morning for some reason or 
other they did not fight well, and anything more certain than 
that when we first reached the front the officers were vainly 
urging the troops to charge, anything more certain than that the 
flight we later saw was abject I cannot for my own part conceive. 








But they have had their victory now; and though on the 18th 
April they had little opportunity for displaying their courage they 
doubtless would rather be condoled with than congratulated. It 
was not the fault of the Germans that their opponent were so small. 
Has not his very smallness been his crime? ‘ Vous étes chétif, 
je suis Prussien ; votre droit n’existe plus.” It was not the fault 
of the Germans that their numbers are so much larger, that their 
weapons are so much better. Have they not shown themselves 
brave the more in that they have refrained from demanding honour 
from the world on the ground of big cannon and big battalions, 
and have spoken of their personal merit alone ? 

I have tried fairly, but with all frankness, to write down the 
impressions which I received in Denmark, and if in doing so I have 
shown a strong leaning to one side, it is because I believe that 
leaning to be right. My impressions, as I have already said, did 
not seem to me to be quite insignificant. Through knowing the 
Danes I believe I have learnt of what kind their actions are likely 
to be. Gentle, they are not of the stuff from which tyrants are 
made. Courteous, it is scarcely possible that they would be uncon- 
ciliatory. Warmbhearted, they could not treat a kindred people 
with habitual harshness. Honest, they would not use a dominant 
position, if they had it, for their own profit. Truthful, they can 
surely not have lived and spoken a continuous lie for twelve years 
past in Slesvig. Gentlemen, they cannot be mean. Enjoying 
the largest freedom, they have offered an equal freedom to their 
dependencies. Knowing what has been done by Germans, I inquire 
whether the like can be said for them. Gentle are they? Let 
Poland and Italy say. Courteous are they? Every traveller can 
answer enough. No need to ask of the women who have been 
insulted in Venice and flogged in Hungary. Warmhearted are 
they? ‘They plunder the friends whom they have come to help. 
Truthful are they? The deliberate untruths done and spoken 
from January until now shall be their condemnation. Gentlemen 
are they? In spite of the prayers of the people of Flensborg they 
overturned a monument raised above the bodies of fellow-soldiers 
fallen in battle. Free are they? It was only the other day that 
immunity from bastinado at the command of nobles, rashly granted 
a year or two ago to peasants in Mecklenburg, was revoked by the 
Chambers of the Duchy. Let the tree be judged by its fruit. 

W. E. H. 





GENERAL GRANT'S SUCCESSES. 

[From our SpeciaL CorrEsPONDENT.] 
New York, May 14, 1864. 
GENERAL LEE retreating by forced night marches with a loss of 
nearly 50,000 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and between 
50 and 60 guns, and leaving the killed unburied and the wounded 
behind him, with seven generals of division killed or wounded— 
among the latter Longstreet severely,—and a major-general and 
two generals of brigade among the prisoners; General Grant, 
though having himself lost more than 20,000 in killed and wounded, 
—among the former Generals Sedgwick and Wadsworth, and 
among the latter half-a-dozen generals of brigade,—but having lost 
no guns and no prisoners of any account, either in number or in 
rank, except one general—Seymour, swiftly and relentlessly pur- 
suing, this is in brief the result thus far of the Virginia cam- 
paign of 1864. 

My readers may remember my telling them of the observation 
made by a Sardinian colonel who entered the United States’ service 
soon after the outbreak of the rebellion, a man who had gone 
through the Crimean war and, in fact, had served all his life— 
that he never saw fighting like ours, that we fought all day 
and marched all night, and fought all day again and marched 
all night, after a fashion that no other soldiers could endure. ‘The 
record of the last eight days in Virginia illustrates his remark, if 
it does not justify his conclusion. My own judgment, expressed in 
my letter of last week, that General Lee would not voluntarily 
abandon such a vantage ground as the Wilderness proved to be 
correct. For two days he did all that skill, bravery, desperation, 
and immense numbers, aided by knowledge and possession of this 
wild and tangled tract of land, could do to check Grant's progress 
further southward, and send him back across the Rapidan. The 
accounts of this and the subsequent battles are multitudinous, and 
to the last degree confusing, but from the curt official despatches, 
from the correspondence of the press, and private accounts, I will 
undertake to make a connected story. And first, General Grant 
entered Virginia by the route leading through the Wilderness 
because General Lee, relying on the impracticability of that 
country and our sad experience under Hooker, of the very 
great advantages it gave to an enemy acting on the offen- 
sive - defensive, had made his position at Mine Run and 
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Orange Court House, higher up the Rapidan, so strong that to 
attempt that was worse even, or at least as bad, as to enter the 
Wilderness. And beside, the Wilderness once victoriously passed, 
Fredericksburg would fall into our hands, and our communications 
with the Potomac be open. Lee, surprised by Grant’s sudden 
passage of the Rapidan below, and yet glad doubtless to catch 
another Yankee general in the Wilderness, moved straight out by 
a road leading eastward, which brought him upon Grant’s right 
flank ; but Grant had time to wheel his army, and to form, what 
by courtesy we will call a line of battle, running nearly north and 
south, I say Grant did this, and of course it was done with his 
consent; but Meade did it; and remember throughout that 
although the general direction of this campaign, the field of which 
stretches from Petersburg, below Richmond, up northward to 
Fredericksburg, and across to the Shenandoah Valley, and then 
down to the north-western corner of Georgia, is in the hands 
of General Grant, as the President’s immediate Lieutenant 
commanding-in-chief all the armies of the Republic, the 
handling of the army of the Potomac remains with General 
Meade, who is worthily maintaining the reputation he won 
at Gettysburg. On Thursday, May 5, Lee, true to his old 
tactics, and seeking to obtain all the advantages of his position, 
attacked furiously, and before Meade had been able to form a com- 
plete line of battle. Massing his forces on ground of his own 
choice, hidden from Meade’s sight by undulations and tangled 
woods, and marching by familiar roads, he threw himself with 
fury upon Meade’s weakest spot, expecting doubtless to repeat his 
success of Chancellorsville. But although Meade suffered dread- 
fully, two divisions losing in resisting this attack one-third of their 
men, and the others almost as many, the attempt failed. Hancock’s 
corps came into line, and the enemy was repulsed without calling 
up Burnside’s reserve corps, which did not cross the Rapidan until 
twenty-four hours after the main body. Night came on and Lee 
had done nothing toward his hoped division of our forces. 

On Friday morning, 6th, General Grant having called up Burn- 
side’s reserves, ordered an attack along the whole line at 5 a.m. 
Lee was ready for him, and indeed it was plain that if Grant had 
not attacked at that hour he would have been attacked then, or 
soon after. This day the line of battle was perfect and was about 
seven miles long. The vast body of troops concentrated by the 
insurgents for this expected campaign is shown by the fact that 
they fronted us with a full line and more, theirs stretching beyond 
our right and lapping our left towards Chancellorsville. I find 
that it is quite impossible for me within the compass of a single 
letter to go at all into the particulars of a week’s fighting, and 
details would perhaps not be interesting to my readers. So of 
this awful day [ will only say that it was marked with varying 
success on both sides until the evening, when the advantage rested 
decidedly with the Union army. Lee again and again massed his 
troops out of sight and threw them upon Meade’s line where he 
thought it was weakest, and on two occasions he discomfited a 
division, and once seemed about to cut the Union army in 
two. But, on the other hand, again and again Meade showed that 
readiness and skill in moving men from point to point 
to meet emergency which won him the honours of Gettys- 
burg, and the hot sun of Friday went down upon the two armies 
face to face, the one determined, immoveable, the other foiled. A 
night attack by the rebels within the twelve hours was equally un- 
successful. It cost us afew prisoners, among them General Sey- 
mour, but the effect of the surprise was soon over, and the repulse 
was complete. After this attack a new and more compact line of 
battle was formed for the next day, but in the morning it was 
found that only skirmishers and a rear guard were within reach ; 
Lee, after his last failure, had retreated, leaving in our hands 2,000 
prisoners, his dead, and most of his wounded. 

Lee was defeated, although the Union army was not yet victo- 
rious ; but he was defeated utterly in his attempt and his expectation 
to drive Meade’s force back across the Rapidan, and so break up 
General Grant’s campaign. In this day’s fight we lost General 
Wadsworth, who fell at the head of his division. 

Lee retreated toward Spotsylvania Court House, near which he 
had earthworks in strong position. Grant ordered immediate pur- 
suit, and even hoped that General Warren, who had the advance, 


aa, 
their first line of breastworks carried. On this day artillery was 
first used. For the Wilderness is impracticable to artillery, and 
even field officers were, in many instances, obliged to dismount 
Yet more, the stunted pines and the tangled undergrowth made the 
ammunition-waggons almost useless; and when ammunition fel] 
short on that fearful Friday—fell short although each man hag 
gone into the fight with sixty rounds, and yet the battle raged, the 
| stretchers which bore the wounded to the rear were loaded with 
amnuunition on their return to the front. To return to Sunday 
the 8th. On this day we lost one of our very ablest corps commanders 
General Sedgwick, who was shot through the head as he 
was superintending the putting of some guns in position, there 
being not even a skirmish at the time. ‘The rebel general 
Longstreet, who was seriously though not mortally wounded in the 
morning, was not an abler man, although he was of more 
importance to the rebels than Sedgwick was to us. On this day 
Warren’s and Hancock’s men in the assault upon the rebel works 
were obliged to go up at last upon their hands and knees, and onee 
over to rely only on the bayonet. Monday, 9th, was passed in 
heavy skirmishing, and on our part by throwing up light breast. 
works to secure our position. On ‘Tuesday there was fighting 
nearly the whole day, with two engagements of the whole line, 
In the first the Union forces attacked and succeeded in gaining 
position, but failed in carrying the second line of the enemy's 
works. But in the second this line was carried at the point of the 
bayonet without firing a shot; but it could not be held by us or 
by them, and we were obliged to retire leaving the guns spiked, 
but having taken 1,200 prisoners. Beyond these works the 
rebels had yet others ; and against these various tentative demon- 
strations were made on Wednesday. Thursday, 12th, saw another 
general engagement of the most terrific nature. Meade fell 
upon Lee’s right and centre, and drove both back. Hancock, 
who attacked the right, moved forward without skirmishers 
or firing, and attacking with the bayonet drove the enemy 
headlong before him, capturing the rebel Major-General 
Edward Johnson, two generals of brigade, thousands of pri- 
soners, and something like thirty guns. Warren drove in the 
centre, and before the fighting of that day was over Lee's army 
had fled several miles from the field, leaving dead, wounded, and 
guns behind them. Eighteen guns had certainly been taken the 
day but one before; and the captures on this day bring the sum 
nearly up to fifty, to which about half-a-dozen at other times are 
to be added. Our prisoners, exclusive of wounded, number 8,000. 
At the last accounts Grant was pursuing. From the beginning of 
the campaign his tenacity and his pursuit have been pitiless ; while 
his men have fought—you shall say how, and the rebels have 
bravely turned at bay and disputed every debateable foot of 
ground, 
Nearer Richmond Butler has cut off Beauregard from Lee, and 
from the rebel seat of Government, and lies intrenched upon his 
line of communications. To the south-west in Virginia Lee’s com- 
munications are also severed, and directly south of him he is cut off 
from Richmond. In Georgia Sherman and Thomas continue to 
advance, having compelled Johnston to evacuate his strong position 
at Dalton. And there I must leave my armies, like the characters 
at the end of a chapter in a sensation novel, in a situation the re- 
solution of which every one sees, but the manner of which resolu- 
tion is not so apparent. A YANKEE. 








THE LAITY AND THE CLERGY. 

To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” 

Sr1r,—In what you write upon the subject of the @xford Declara- 
tion you continually assume that the dispute to which it refers is, 
in the main, one between the clergy and the laity. And it fits 
well into the context of the Spectator’s usual writing to imply 
that the prejudice and bigotry are generally all on the side of the 
clergy, and the fairness, largeness of mind, and clearness of sight 
on that of the laity. This I think I have a right to say fits well 
into the context of the Spectator, because notwithstanding all 
your professions of respect and esteem for the clergy, in which I do 
not for an instant doubt you think yourself sincere, yet you hardly 
ever mention them as a body except in connection with some hint 





would reach Spotsylvania Court House before Longstreet. But | 
Longstreet was there and in position when Warren arrived. | 
He attacked, and was at first punished awfully, one of 
his regiments having lost three-fourths of its numbers in fifteen 
minutes, His line broke—say rather was broken—but he rallied it, 
and managed to hold it together until reinforcements came up, 
when he carried his point and gained the position for which he 
fought. In the afternoon the enemy’s works were assaulted and | 


as to their narrowness of mind, class prejudice, and the like. And 
though you profess a profound admiration for the Prayer-book, 


as teaching, we must suppose, in the main, a true and sound 
theology, yet you appear to hold that the fact of the clergy having 
set their hands to it as, in a general sense at least, their creed, 
makes it ess likely that their thought on theological questions will 
be true and wise, than that those of laymen, who have no such 


guide, will be so. 
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For Lcannot but think this proceeds upon many and great 
fallacies. Is it really true that laymen are ordinarily sounder 
thinkers upon questions of theology than clergymen? Of course 
some laymen are far wiser than some clergymen; of course there 
gre.among the clergy many narrow-minded men, and among the 
laity many large-minded men; but I cannot see that facts in the 
jeast. justify the assertion that largeness of mind and breadth of 
thy belong at all more to one of these two classes than 
to the other. Every shallow and one-sided opinion, every 
arbitrary and self-willed dogma which can be charged upon 
some of the clergy, may be found, I believe, quits equally 
strongly held by numbers of the laity. The distinction really 
is not between the clergy and the laity, but between one class 
of minds «nd hearts in each body, and another class in the same 
body. it may be agreeable to a layman to adopt the tone that 
ou so often do, and to say in effect, ‘“ We unprejudiced, 
unshackled laymen see that much of what you priests and parrots, 
bound to repeat old traditions of dark times, when men had no 
ilosophy as we have whereby to see the truth of God—none of 
the new light which shows so clearly what inspired prophets must 
of’ course have meant—teach upon theology is mere folly and 
childish nonsense,”—but whether your belief that you have a right 
to adopt this tone proceeds from anything but a bigotry and blind- 
ness of your own is very doubtful. 
Can any opinion be more monstrously and glaringly false than 
that it is only or chiefly clergymen who hold tie common belief 
asto the eternity of punishment? Is it not an undeniable fact 
that that belief las been and is held by some statesmen to whose 
largeness of mind, freedom from prejudice, boldness in maintaining 
unpopular opinions, you continuaily bear witness; by some judges 
as eminent as any that ever adorned the English Bench, by bar- 
risters, literary men, and men of science, of minds as powerful, 
judgments as calm, tempers as generous and noble as any that could 
be mentioned ? If then some really earnest and cultivated lay 
Churchmen look on in bitterness at some of the proceedings of the 
clergy, some of the clergy have also the right in common with other 
and perhaps as numerous “ earnest and cultivated lay Churchmen,” 
to look on in equal bitterness at the sneers, gibes, light-hearted 
ridicule, flippant mockery, with which some laymen think it decent 
toattack the solemn belief of all but one in every hundred thou- 
and of earnest Christians, whether lay or clerical, now and in ali 
ages. And this bitterness, which some of us of the clergy feel in 
reading such flippant “fooling” (as your correspondent ‘* A 
Curate ” so justly calls it) on these tremendons controversies, comes 
partly from the perception that passages in the Bible, and even 
among the very words of Christ Himself, which seem to teach the 
common doctrine (and which He must have known, one can hardly 
help thinking, would be understood by the great majority of Chris- 
tians to teach it), are simply passed over and pushed aside by these 
infallible lay theologians as not deserving their attention just as 
much as words of common men. While professing that they 
believe the Bible to reveal divine truth, which we could not 
know with certainty without it, they seem to have no notion of 
submitting to it if it happen to cross their preconceived opinions, 
or even to hesitate at pooh-poohing assertions made by clergy- 
men, which are little else than simple repetition of actual 
words of the Bible. How do these laymen treat an asser- 
tion that som: sins never will be forgiven? With utter 
contempt or fiery indignation, as if it were an unquestionable 
blasphemy. Yet what is it but a repetition of the word, which say 
that some sins ‘* have never forgiveness, neither in this world nor 
in that which is to come?” If to say this is a blasphemy, we must 
remember whose it is, and cease to quote His words as final 
authorities. Really, Sir, the truth is that to hear some men talk of 
these awful and tremendous questions,and to listen to their flippant 
dogmatism upon them, one would expect to see them shortly issue 
a Keith Johnstone's “* Atlas of the Universe,” wherein all regions 
hitherto left blank as unexplored shall be once for all_pictured, 
and mapped out on ¢heir authority; for they know all about 
Heaven and Hell, and their limits and nature. 
If a layman take the ground of absolute /free-thinking and 


Of course I quite allow that we must interpret single texts in 
the Bible by its general and key-doctrines, which we of the 
clergy (but surely not we only) often fail to do. But if any 
single text, as, for instance, a single sentence among our Lord’s 
own words, seem to teach any doctrine and has been thought to do 
by Christendom generally, surely this ought for all Christians to 
be a protection for that doctrine against bitter ridicule and flip- 
pant gibes. Would that all the writers of the Spectator would 
take as their model of tone on these controversies Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies's treatise,—in his late volume of sermons, which you so justly 
praise, ‘‘ Forgiveness after Death.” Were they to do so, they would 
be infinitely more likely to convince gainsayers, and to do some 
real good, ‘The fairness and honesty are certainly not all on the 
side of the laity in this controversy. ‘Take the communicant lay- 
men of the Church in town and country, and compare them with 
the clergy, and I cannot think you will find much difference in 
theological views and religious feeling between them.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, W. H. Lytrexton. 

Hagley Rectory, May 24, 1864. 

(Mr. Lyttelton attributes to us a bitterness of feeling towards 
the clergy which we have never expressed, and is simply the re- 
flection of his own injured feelings. We respect clergymen who, be- 
lieving against their own deepest instincts in deference to what 
they believe the words of the Bible, confess in sorrow that they see 
no escape from the terrible doctrine of eternal misery for the majo- 
rity ; but we feel no respect for them when they take that belief 
comfortably,—express their “ joy” to the Archbishop over the 
number who accept it too, and instead of spending their last 
penny in the effort to save their fellow-creatures from so horrible 
a doom, devote far more of their time and energy to reviling the 
equally earnest fellow-Christians who deny their premisses and 
abhor their conclusions. We accept entirely our Lord’s words as 
to a class of unforgivable sins. Most men know sins never to be 
forgiven them either by themselves or by God. Our Lord said 
nothing that we ever heard of, about sins never to be repented, 
and therefore an eternal bar to all divine love for the sinner.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





To rue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Str,—The feeling which probably induced “ A Curate ” to write the 
letter which, in your fairness, you published last week is inci- 
dental to the state of transition in which he and so many others 
are. The false delicacy which he seems to exhibit is due toa linger- 
ing reverence for what others have long since renounced as not only 
false, but to their minds blasphemous, We have heard old ladies 
talking under their breath about the “devil,” lest that personage, 
believed in as ubiquitous and nearly almighty, should hear them. 
It is a sure sign of total abandonment of any theory when we 
can not only denounce it solemnly at solemn times and in solemn 
places, but also can treat it with scorn and, as it were, mock at 
it, like a frightful dream from which we have awaked. And the 
timid learn to thank us at last for inspiring them with courage by 
what at first seemed to them a dangerous levity. 

Many of my clerical brethren, quite as earnest and reverential 
as “A Curate ” would wish them to be on all really reverend sub-. 
jects, are yet agreed in marking the awful difference between truth 
and falsehood,—between what honours and what dishonours God, 
by the freest use, at proper times and in proper places, of the 
weapons of scorn and ridicule. 

So long as these weapons are drawn only against theories and 
practices, and never against persons, we are on safe ground. Your 
correspondent * A Curate” will, | hope, live to enjoy a perfect free- 
dom from the fetters he has only begun to shake off.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, A YorksHire INCUMBENT. 





THE HERBERTS. 
To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—I have been reading your account of “The Herberts” in 
your paper of Saturday, 21st May, in which you state—William 
Herbert, Lord of Ragland, which he derived from his grandmother, 
Maud Morley. ‘he fact is William Herbert's father, Sir William- 





professes to be unshackled by any authority save that of his own | 
instinct of truth, if he put the Bible and our Lord’s word on a par | 
with all other words, then I can understand how his dogmatizing | 
upon these subjects may be reconciled with reverence towards 

God merely by simply denying avy necessary connection between | 
the two—the character of God and the words of Christ or of the | 
Bible. But if a man is “shackled” by belief, if not in the | 
Prayer-book, yet in the Bible, or Gospel therein revealed, then | 
what right has he, any more than any priest or ‘‘ divine,” to fly 

straight in the face of any of its declarations ? 





ap Thomas, obtained the Ragland estate not from his mother, 
Maud Morley, but Sir William-ap-'homas’s first wife, Elizabeth 
Blunt, was the heiressof Ragland, and when Sir William-ap-Thomas 
married the heiress she was the widow of Sir James Berkeley, and had 
a son, James Berkeley. Sir William-ap-'Thomas had no issue by the 
heiress of Ragland, but obtained Ragland either by grant or purchase 
from his stepson, James Berkeley, and Sir William-ap-Thomas 
having become possessed of Ragland, left it to his son, William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, by his second wife, Gwiaddis, 
daughter of Sir David Gam. I enclose a short pedigree I have by 
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me that will give some account of Sir William-ap-Thomas and his 


descendants.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Henry M. Hawsgrys. 


Moorfields, Hereford, May 24, 1864. 


BOOKS. 


—@———— 
VICTOR HUGO ON SHAKESPEARE.* 








Ir would be unjust, perhaps, to define this work as the wild 
rhapsody of a man of genius, and yet no other description 
approaches so nearly to the truth. It is a rhapsody, and a wild 


one,--a medley in which sparkling epigrams and cloudy sen- 
tences, deep thoughts and shallow ideas, poetry and dirt, gleams 
ofinsight and morsels of inaccurate antiquarianism, sentences 
which are full of reverence and paragraphs stuffed with verbal 
blasphemies, fire and mud, are all poured out together. The 
smallest portion of the book is that which relates to Shakespeare, 
yet Victor Hugo obviously holds him one of the first among man- 
kind, and as obviously believes that he has in this book erected 
acolumn to his honour. So disjointed are the ideas that we 
question if any Englishman will have the patience to wade 
through them all, yet those who do will find that, though they 
will know little more of Shakespeare, they will have fertilized 
their minds, spread over them thoughts which, if not always 
savoury, still, like guano, quicken, and quicken rapidly, the 
germs within the soil. Victor Hugo has made of Shakespeare a 
peg whereon to hang his view of the rise of literature and the 
drama, and on literature and the drama he must always be worth 
a hearing. The very names of his chapters indicate the wide 
discursiveness of his range ; there are chapters on Shakespeare, 
his life, his genius, his work, and his countrymen, but there are 
more on a strange list of “men of genius,” which begins with 
Homer and Job, and leads through St. Paul and Rabelais— 
“ powers eternal such names mingled !”—up to Shakespeare, on 
the theory that “ Zoilus is as eternal as Homer,” on “ Souls,” on 
‘* The Minds and the Masses,” and on “* The Beautiful as the Ser- 
vant of the True.” Evenin each chapter he wanders from point to 
point, talks of Rabelais in order to burst into a mad flight on the 
part played by the belly in the human drama, and pauses in his 
review of men of genius to give us his opinion on table-turn- 
ing, which, by the way, is the clearest possible definition of the 
only scientific mode of scrutinizing those phenomena ; 

“On the other hand, the table, turning or talking, has been very 
much laughed at; to speak the truth, this raillery is out of place. To 
replace inquiry by mockery is convenient, but not very scientific. 
For our part, we think that the strict duty of science is to test all 
phenomena. Science is ignorant, and has no right to laugh ; a savant 
who laughs at the possible is very near being an idiot. The unexpected 
ought always to be expected by science, Her duty is to stop in her 
course and search it, rejecting the chimerical, establishing the real. 
Science has but the right to put a visa on facts; she should verify and 
distinguish. All human knowledge is but picking and culling. 
Because the false mixes with the true, it is no excuse for rejecting the 
mass. When was the tare an excuse for refusing the corn? Hoe the 
weed, error, but reap the fact, and place it beside others. Knowledge 
is the sheaf of facts,” 

Still every page is worth reading, for every page is gemmed 
with sentences such as the one we have italicized, sentences in 
which the most accurate thought,—new or old the author cares 
not,—is compressed or crystallized into the fewest and the clearest 
words. “Sorrow when logical leads to God.” The English 
select a poet laureate, ‘‘in the time of Elizabeth he was named 
Drummond,” not Shakespeare. Juvenal’s invective “ is a fearful 
flash of poetry, which, after centuries, still burns Rome.” 
“ Rabelais is the soul of Gaul, and who says Gaul says also 
Greece, for the Attic salt and the Gallic jest have at bottom the 
same flavour.” The “advent of common sense is the great fact 

in Cervantes.” ‘‘ Music, we beg indulgence for this word, is the 
vapour of art. It is to poetry what reverie is to thought, what 
the fluid is to the liquid, what the ocean of clouds is to the ocean 
of waves.” ‘‘ Music is the action (lit. the verb) of Germany.’ 
“ Good taste is the divine law which once succeeded in suppress- 
ng the Beautiful for the benefit of the Pretty.” If “ anything is 
greater than God seen in the sun it is God seen in Homer.” 
“ Reading is nutriment.” “ Nature plus humanity raised to the 
second power gives art. This is the intellectual binomial theo. 
rem.” ‘* A savan may outshine a savan; a poet never throws a 
poet into the shade.” ‘ Pascal the savan is outrun; Pascal the 
writer is not.” “ You will have no more men, you say, such as those, 
They cannot be matched. ‘There are no more of them. We de- 
clare to you that the earth has exhausted its contingent of master 
spirits. Now for decadence and general closing. We must 





* William Shakespeare. By Victor Hugo. Authorized translation. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 


make up our minds to it. We shall have no more men of genius, 
Ah! you have seen the bottom of the unfathomable, you!” 
“‘ God is no more exhausted by Homer than by a star.” « Science 
reaching the lowest depths, meets imagination. In conic sections, 
in logarithms, in the differential and integral calculus, in the cal- 
culation of probabilities, in the infinitesimal calculus, in the cal- 
culations of sonorous waves, in the application of algebra to geome- 
try, the imagination is the co-efficient of calculation, and mathe. 
matics becomes poetry. I have no faith in the science of stupid 
learned men.” “Sobriety, men shout, decency, respect for authority, 
irreproachable toilet. No poetry unless it is fashionably dressed, 
An uncombed savannah, a lion which does not pare its nails, an 
unsifted torrent, the navel of the sea which allows itself to be 
seen, the cloud which forgets itself so far as to show Aldebaran, 
oh! shocking! The wave foams on the rock, the cataract vomits 
into the gulf, Juvenal spits on the tyrant. Fie!” They are but 
sentences these, which we have taken almost at random ; but 
what a richness of mature thought do some of those collections of 
words contain. Epigrams merely, it may be said; but then the 
sentences which have changed the course of all human life, “ love 
your enemies,” “God is God, Mahomet is the prophet of God,” 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”—what in their literary sense are 
these but epigrams ? 

M. Hugo’s theory of men of genius seems clear, though every 
now and then as he advances the reader doubts if he has seized 
it. Human faculty, like the face of nature, has here and there 
summits which from time to time one or two men attain, those 
are the men of genius. Why they attuin them is as vain a query as to 
ask why the heart beats, they are there, self-demonstrated, and 
man has only to accept the new datum. Each man of the first 
class bears some distinct relation to the age which preceded him 
and the age which will follow him, but why he bears that relation 
is not known, any more than why nature after long periods com- 
pletes some grand process sometimes with an explosion. Shakes- 
peare was in M. Hugo’s view the winding up of the middle ages, 
the final expression, if we understand him, the flos, and outcome, 
and perfect embodiment of all which that long period produced 
of thought, or greatness, or capacity. That is his position ; for 
himself he is the man of all others most rich, most fertile in all 
things, fullest, as it were, and with most to give to man. To use 
M. Hugo's own words, always his own best interpreters :— 

“Shakespeare is fertility, force, exuberance, the overflowing breast 
the foaming cup, the brimful tub, the overrunning sap, the overflooding 
lava, the whirlwind scattering germs, the universal rain of life, every- 
thing by thousands, everything by millions, no reticence, no binding, 
no economy, the inordinate and tranquil prodigality of the creator. To 
those who feel the bottom of their pocket, the inexhaustible seems 
insane.” 

Even his “ blemishes,” the wild riot of his imagination, and 
his diction are to his critic beauties, beauties so great that he 
rises in denouncing “ expurgated ” editions, those nasty produc- 
tions of inherently dirty minds, into his highest vein of irony. 
“Why not have literary policemen? Good taste is a precaution 
taken by good order. Sober writers are the counterpart of prudent 
electors. Inspiration is suspected of love for liberty. Poetry is rather 
outside of legality; there is, therefore, an official art, the offspring of 
official criticism. A whole special rhetoric proceeds from those pre- 
misses. Nature has in that particular art but a narrow entrance, and 
goes in through the side door. Nature is infected with demagogy. 
The elements are suppressed as being bad company, and making too 
much uproar. The equinox is guilty of breaking into reserved 
grounds; the squall is a nightly row. The other day, at the School 
of Fine Arts, a pupil-painter having caused the wind to lift up the folds 
of amantle during a storm, a local professor, shocked at this lifting 
up, said, ‘The style does not admit of wind.’ After all, reaction does 
not despair. We get on ; some progress is accomplished. A ticket of 
confession sometimes gains admittance for its bearer into the Academy. 
Jules Janin, Théophile Gautier, Paul de Saint-Victor, Littré, Renan, 
please to recite your creed. But that does not suffice; the evil is 
deep-rooted. The ancient catholic society, and the ancient legitimate 
literature, are threatened. Darkness is in peril. To war with new 
generations ! to war with the modern spirit! and down upon Democracy, 
the daughter of Philosophy! Cases of rabidness—that is to say, the 
works of genius—are to be feared. Hygienic prescriptions are 
renewed. ‘I'he public high-road is evidently badly watched. It appears 
that there are some poets wandering about. ‘The prefect of police, a 
negligent man, allows some spirits to rove about. What is Authority 
thinking of ? Let us take care. Intellects can be bitten; thero is 
danger. It is certain, evident. It is rumoured that Shakespeare has 
been met without a muzzle on,” 

And but that “the chief work of Shakespeare is all Shakes- 
peare” his most perfect creation would be Hamlet, about whom 
Victor Hugo seems to an English reader to rave, but of whom 
he expresses the following singularly just conception :— 

“No figure among those that poets have created is more poignant and 
stirring. Doubt counselled by a ghost, that is Hamlet. Hamlet has 
seen his dead father and has spoken to him. Is he convinced? No, 
he shakes his head. What shall he do? He does not know. His 
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hands clench, then fall by his side. Within him are conjectures, 
systems, monstrous apparitions, bloody recollections, veneration for the 
spectre, hate, tenderness, anxiety to act and not to act, his father, his | 
= deat, his duties in contradiction to each other, a deep storm. Livid 
hesitation is in his mind. Shakespeare, wonderful plastic poet, makes 
the grandiose pallor of this soul almost visible.” 

Scattered, indeed, through the book are fragments of the most 
searching criticism, which are always, it is true, appreciative, for 
the object of the author is to build a pedestal for his figure, not to 
discover flaws in the marble, but always expressed with a new 
and striking beauty. Here is an illustration, for example, which 
explains Cordelia better than a ream of analysis :— 

“Lear is the occasion for Cordelia. Maternity of the daughter 
towards the father ; profound subject; maternity venerable among all 
other maternities, so admirably translated by the legend of that Roman 
girl, who, in the depth of a prison, nurses her old father, The young 
breast near the white beard, there is not a spectacle more holy. This | 
filial breast is Cordelia.” 
But of special criticism of Shakespeare as a whole, apart from 
the estimate of his rank in humanity, there is little, and that 
little may be summed up in a sentence. Shakespeare is England 
in all her virtues and her foibles, save only her insularity. ‘The 
“ocean is the guardian of the English modesty. A certain 
eolibacy, in fact, constitutes all the genius of England. Alli- 
ances, be it so; no marriage. The universe always kept at some 

istance. To live alone, to go alone, to reign alone, to be alone, 

4 g ’ 
such is Elizabeth, such is England. On the whole, a remarkable 
queen and an admirable nation. Shakespeare, on the contrary, 
is a sympathetic genius. Insularism is his ligature, not his 
strength. He would break it willingly. A Jittle more and 
ed & y . . 
Shakespeare would be European.” M. Hugo will convince all 
I P g 
who read him that there is one Frenchman alive who does Shakes- 
peare justice, but leaves a doubt whether the Frenchman who 
is one day to understand Shakespeare thoronghly has yet been 


found. 


THE JOURNAL OF AN INDIAN SPORTSMAN.* 
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CoLoNet CaMPBELt is a sportsman pur sang, and not only that, 
but a sportsman as expert with the pen as with the rifle or the 
hog-spear. The announcement “by the Author of the ‘ Old | 
Forest Ranger’” on the title-page will be enough to secure for | 
its successor more readers than any other recommendation could | 
give it. There are few men living more versed in woodcraft and | 
the destruction of “big game” than Colonel Campbell, few men 

capable of narrating the exciting episodes and wild adventures of 

Indian sport in the graphic but unaffected style of which he has 

the command, and still fewer who could have managed in a 

professedly sporting work to give the stay-at-home Englishman 

so vivid an impression of the general tone, habits, and circum- 

stances of Anglo-Indian life. 

It was only quite recently that Colonel Campbell, at the in- 
stance of friends, determined upon following up his first essay in 
authorship by the publication of a journal kept in India during 
the first years of his sojourn there. ‘This he has done with as 
few additions and emendations as possible, filling up occasionally 
the meagre details of the chase from memory, and occasionally 
condensing where his youthful ardour had led him into too lofty 
flights of composition. Colonel Campbell was a sportsman from his 
earliest youth, and he prefaces his journal by describing the High- 
land life of his childhood, one which in these degenerate days would 
be thought at least a strange one. His mother, though English by 
birth, had adopted her Highland home with romantic attachment, 
and, on the death of their father, her two sons were brought up by 
her on her own theories of what Highland gentlemen should be. 
Out of doors Spartan hardihood and endurance were her only 
thought, but in the drawing-room the strictest etiquette and the 
most devoted courtesy to the fair sex was exacted, and thus, 
though the boys spent their daysin roughest of rough sports, at 
sea in all weathers, riding unbroken Highland ponies, swimming 
across riversin their clothes, and generally leading the life of young 
savages, the discipline of the house answered effectually the 
object usually attributed to the ingenue artes. It must be con- 
fessed that these last attainments themselves were not thought 
much of in Mrs. Campbell’s curriculum in comparison with wood- 
craft and power of “roughing it,” so that when her son quitted 
Edinburgh for the army he was told politely by the Rector that 
as he would never be good for anything else he was just the sort 
of fellow to make capital food for powder. Colonel Campbell can 
afford now to record this unflattering horoscope, especially as in 
after years the worthy Rector recanted, and blandly told his 
former scholar that he was really glad he had not been “ used 








* My Journal in India. By Colonel Walter Campbell, Author of the “ Old Forest 
Ranger.” Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1864. 


The first foundations of our Nimrod’s attainments 


as a sportsman were laid by old Allan M’Intyre, the fox- 


hunter, eagle-destroyer, and bard of the district. Under 
his preceptorship, he graduated as a sportsman by killing 
a stag, a seal, an eagle, and a swan. ‘This done, old 


Allan seems to have conferred the degree of “hunter” upon 
the boy, gave him his blessing, and sent him forth con- 
quering and to conquer. When his pupil returned from 
India he found Allan still alive, creeping about with his old 
Culloden gun under his arm, and happy beyond measure to listen, 
with tears of joy running down his cheeks, to his exploits in what 
he termed, in a song composed in their special honour, “The 
far-off hunting-grounds near the rising sun.” We could almost 
wish as we read these reminiscences of Colonel Campbell’s boy- 
hood that he had extended them to somewhat greater length. 
The true sportsman—removed as far as east from west from the 
sporting character—must have an education, and a pretty severe 
one, too, before he is even qualified to attempt the pursuit of big 
game. We fancy our author would never have lived to tell his 
Indian adventures—or even experience half of them—if old 
Allan the bard had not trained the nerves of his charge 
until a tiger charging at ten paces would have no power to 
unsteady the muzzle of his rifle by one hair's breadth. His 
readers ought to extend no smail share of their gratitude for this 
most entertaining book to Allan. 

Colonel Campbell left for India as a subaltern in 1830, and 
what others merely looked upon as a term of exile to be endured, 
notenjoyed, he looked forward to with the mostardent anticipations 
of the grand arena of sport where he might actually encounter in 
single combat the tigers, panthers, and bears, for whose acquaint- 
ance he had long yearned. After a voyage diversified mainly 
by a frightful storm brought on, according to nautical belief, by 
the wild recklessness of a young ensign who, in defiance of all 
warning, would stick a knife into the mast during a calm, 
his first impressions of India were derived from being landed 
through the Madras surf by a distinguished specimen of 


'the “Tindal” of a Masulah boat, amidst the usnal swarm 


of ‘* Catamaran Jacks,” whose presence serves to remind 
the voyager that the upsetting of his boat is at least looked 
forward to as a possibility, and his rescue from sharks as only a 
probability. His first opportunities for sport were obtained 
during au excursion to his brother's station at Dharwar, where he 
was much delighted with the civilian society. We fear that no 
equivalent has been found under the present réyime for the 
athletic sports of Haileybury, where a set of hog spears were the 
prize most dearly coveted by the future civilian, and to use them 
well one of the greatest objects of his ambition. ‘These civilians 
were men after Colonel Campbell's own heart, dead shots with a 
rifle, hard riders in a country where hard riding means a good deal, 
and staunch to back a fellow-sportsman in the hour of danger. 
They were all this, and to his especial delight, quiet, gentleman- 
like, and free from all the slang and swagger of “sporting coves,” 
—neither talking like stable-boys, dressing like ‘“ swell drags- 
men,” nor indulging in the “quaint blasphemies supposed to 
impart force and brilliancy to the conversation of ‘the bang-up 
sporting character.’” We agree cordially with Colonel Campbell's 
advice to the rising generation on this subject. Instead of the 
study of Bell's Life he recommends that of natural history in all 
its branches, comparative anatomy, and drawing. In company with 
these Dharwar civilians he opened his first sporting campaign, and 
on the first day commenced his career as a tiger-slayer by aiding 
in the destruction of a “ man-eater ” that had long been the terror 
of the neighbourhood. As pretty well half of the volume consists 
of tiger stories, we may as well at once generalizo by stating 
that they are all exciting, all well told, and—though itis scarcely 
necessary to mention it—without the faintest vestige of exag- 
geration or colouring.’ There are probably few men living who 
know as much about tigers as Colonel Campbell. He mentions 
incidentally having taken the accurate dimensions of some three 
hundred tigrine corpses, and there are few men to whom the 
ryots of tiger-haunted districts ought to be more grateful. In 
one district alone—that of Kandeish—an official return shows 
that in four years only three hundred and fifty human beings 
and 24,000 head of cattle had fallen victims to these ferocious 
brutes. All tigers attack cattle, but it is far from being the same 
with regard to men, and the “man eater” of a village is gener- 
ally personally known, hated, and feared by the ryots. The tiger, 
though often most capricious and inconsistent in this respect, is 
a thorough coward, and so far from preferring man as an article 
of food, only lies in wait for him when injuries, failing teeth, or 
general old age make the contest between itself and other wild 
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animals not quite so one-sided as it formerly was. The taste 
under these circumstances unhappily is soon acquired, and an 
elderly tigress with weak teeth taking her abode in a neigh- 
bouring jungle is in reality a calamity too frightful for any 
but those who have experienced it to realize. When once 
the unwelcome fact is known a deadly gloom falls over the com- 
munity. Day after day the ever recurring tragedy is acted—a 
stealthy footfall, a spring, a low growl, and some fresh victim 
lies on the ground a battered mangled mass of flesh. This goes 
on perhaps until every family has lost «a member, and the in- 
habitants only cultivate their fields at the risk of life, and at last 
the mild Hindoos, suddenly putting off their dreamy apathy, 
bind themselves by vows to avenge their relatives, and with a 
reckless disregard of life, the exact opposite of their ordinary 
timidity, seek out the brute in his jungle and rush on him in a 
body with swords or whatever weapons they can get. Sometimes 
the tiger is literally hacked in pieces—the loss of human life is 
always fearful. Butif a station of “Sahibs” is anywhere near 
the case is very different. All turn out, a “shikar,” or a 
professional master of the ceremonies, with trained and 
astute elephants, experienced mahouts, a strong force of 
natives as beaters, and a strong battery are employed, and 
a systematic tiger-hunt ensues. No sport in the world 
can possibly compare with it. A tiger kilied means possibly 
scores of human lives saved, and though the foolhardy frenzy 
which sometimes suddenly attacks the natives often euds badly, 
the calm pluck and steady nerves of Englishmen generally carry 
thein safe through the most tremendous risks. But unless 
Englishmen possess these last-mentioned qualities they had better 
abstain from this kind of sport, as they may not only lose their 
own lives but endanger those of others by a moment’s hesitation 
or a slight tremor of the hand. When one reflects that a tiger 
can shatter at a blow the skull of a bison, spring like a cat, and 
carry—as Colonel Campbell once witnessed—sixteen rifle bullets 
without dropping, one can realize the nerve required to stand in 
front of an enraged specimen of the race, knowing the while that 
it is only just between the eyes or straight through the heart that 
the bullet can save one. We wish we had space for one or two 
of Colonel Campbell’s most exciting stories. To show, however, 
that tiger-hunting has its ludicrous side, like everything else, we 
must repeat a story told him by an old Kandeish sportsman :— 
‘*We were closing in upon a wounded tiger, whose hind leg .was 
broken. Some Bheels, who had run up the trail to a patch of high 
grass, were drawing back, now that their game was found, when the 
brute started up behind the elephant, and charged the nearest man, a 
little hairy, bandy-legged, square built oddity, more like a satyr than a 
human being. Away spun the Bheel for the nearest tree, with the 
wounded tiger roaring at his haunches. By the Prophet, Sir, it would 
have done your heart good to see the springs the active little sinner 
made. Just in time he reached the tree, and scrambled into a branch, 
hardly out of reach. There he sat, crouched up in the smallest possi- 
ble compass, expecting every moment to be among the Houris. The 
tiger made several desperate efforts to reach him, but the broken hind 
leg failing, he dropped back exhausted. It was now the Bheel’s turn. He 
saw that he was safe and accordingly commenced a philippic against the 
father and mother, sisters, aunts, nieces, and children, of his helpless 
enemy; who sat with glaring eyeballs fixed on his contemptible 
little reviler, and roaring as if his heart would break with rage. As 
the excited orator warmed by his eloquence, he began skipping from 


. ° . a 
Kuropean troops being quartered in Masulipatam. At length 
the pestilence reached such a height that Colonel Campbell found 
himself the only officer competent to take charge of a detach- 
ment of convalescents ordered on a cruise, and to this we owe 
the amusing narrative of his visit to the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands which forms the concluding portion of lis book. 





MR. MACDONALD’S ROMANCE.* 
Mr. Macpona.p’s fancy loves the twilight. There is something 
in that violet ray which connects the sunset or the sunrise with 
the dusk which has a stimulating effect upon his conceiving 
faculty, and quickens it into fertility. Few seize the skirts of 
intellectual phenomena just where they suggest much and explain 
little as they stretch away in thick folds into the night, with 
greater avidity, or display more taste in using them as the drapery 
of a phantom world. The Portent is more like a connected 
dream than anything else,—which ends in an awakening as the 
book closes,—a dream in which the traditions of childhood blend 
themselves with the dusky quasi-science of modern mesmerism, till 
neither the author nor his readers know when or where he has 
passed the boundary of possibility, and is using, in the place of 
human figures, wreaths of vapour which dilate or contract with 
every rise and fall in the temperature of the aut!:or’s own nature, 
In a passage marked by the peculiar transparency of style 
which always characterizes Mr. Macdonald's writing even when 
his drift is most ambiguous,—even when he is steeping memory 
in mist, and seeking to convince both himself and his readers 
that the direct testimony of personal experience is exactly 
the sort of evidence on which it is least possible to rely,— 
he tells us of the favourite occupation of iis hero’s childhood, 
in watching from the hills of Argyleshire the night as it rose 
from earth to sky, liberating the stars :—“ Here I would often 
lie, as the sun went down, and watch the silent growth of another 
sea, which the stormy ocean of the wind could not disturb—the 
sea of the darkness. Deep valleys and all little pits on the hill- 
side were well-springs where it gathered and whence it seemed 
to overflow till it had buried the earth beneath its mass, and, 
rising high into the heavens, swept over the faces of the stars, 
washed the blinding day from them, and let them shine down 
through tlie waters of the dark to the eyes of men below.” That 
is asenteuce of true poetry, and Mr. Macdonald might take it, or 
that exquisite sonnet of Blanco White’s expressing half of the 
same thought, for the motto of a great deal that he has written:— 
“Oh who could tell such darkness lay concealed 
Beneath thy beams,O Sun? Or who could find, 
When fly and leaf and insect lay revealed, ° 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why should we then shun death with anxious strife 
If light can thus deceive,—wherefore not life ?” 
He throws the same idea into a different form in another page, 
when he is speaking of the sensation of waking after a night of 
troubled dreams :— 

“What a wonderful thing waking is! The time of the ghostly 
moonshine passes by, and the great positive sunlight comes. A man 
who dreams, and knows that he is dreaming, thinks he knows what 
waking is, but knows it so little that he mistakes, one after another, 





branch to branch, grinning and chattering with the emphasis of an 
enraged baboon; pouring out a torrent of the most foul abuse; and 
attributing to the tiger’s family in general, and his female relatives in 
particular, every crime and atrocity that ever was or will be committed. | 
Occasionally he varied his insults by roaring, in imitation of the tiger; | 
and at last, when fairly exhausted, he leant forward till he appeared | 
within the grasp of the enraged animal, and ended this inimitable scene | 
by spitting in his face. So very absurd was the whole farce, that we 
who were at first shoving up the elephant, in alarm for the safety of 
our little hairy friend, ended by laughing till our sides ached; and it 
was not without reluctance that we put an end to the scene by firing a 
death volley.” 


It must not be supposed that the whole volume is taken up with 
hunting details, or that there is not a great deal of most amusing | 
description of Indian society, manners, and customs generally. 
There is a ghastly narrative, too, of the sufferings of the author’s 
regiment from cholera whilst on and after their march to Masuli- 
patam, According to tlhe usual custom of Government in select- 
ing stations, that in question consisted of a fort surrounded by | 
a ditch connected with the sea by a creek of two miles, and at | 
low tide a mere extent of pestilence-breeding mud. On Colonel 
Campbeil’s arrival—he vouches for the fact—he was waited | 
upon by a respectable half-caste gentleman, “in a ‘ genteel’ suit | 
of black and a white tie,” with “the grave smile aud obsequious | 
air of a well-bred undertaker,” who unfolded a beautifully drawn | 
and ornamented plan of a new cemetery, and politely, but as a 
matter of course, asked him to select a place for his own obse- 
quies. It is but just. to add that this was the last occasion of 





many a vague and dim change in his dream for an awaking. When 
the true waking comes at last he is filled and overflowed with the power 
of its reality. So likewise, one who, in the darkness, lies waiting for 
the light about to be struck, and trying to conceive with all the force 
of his imagination what the light will be like, is yet when the reality 
flames up before him seized as by a new and unexpected thing, 
different from and beyond all his imagining. He feels as if the dark- 
ness were cast to an infinite distance behind him. So shall it be with 
us when we wake from this dream of life into the truer life beyond, 
and find all our present notions of Being thrown back as into a dim 
vapoury region of dreamland, when yet we thought we knew, and 
whence we looked forward into the present. This must be what 
Novalis means when he says, ‘Our life is not a dream, but it may 
become a dream, and perhaps ought to become one,’ ” 

Such is the habitual thought of Mr. Macdonald's mind 
that perhaps the truest version of life—certainly of youth—is 
that which prepares us to awaken from it as from a dream, and 
find it shadowy in the retrospect. For this,—not, that is, because 
he distrusts the “‘ great positive sunlight,” but because he half 
believes that we have not yet reached it, and cannot reach it till 
we have passed the gates of death, —he delights to call up all those 
mists of haunting presentiment and dawning philosophy which 
make the world swim before our eyes; for this, he delights to 
weave together the glimmerings of superstition and the glimmer- 
ings of science till you may describe many of his pictures in the 
words of Tennyson :— 





* The Portent. A Story of the Inner Vision of the Highlanders commonly called 
the Second Sight. By George Macdonald. London: Smith and Elder. 
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«One seemed all dark and red,—a tract of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low, large moon.” 

Accordingly Mr. Macdonald's chief imaginative pleasure seems 
to be to paint trust, faith, and love as the only “ positive sun- 
light” of this life, and to clothe all the external life falsely 
called rea), on which the yearnings of passion and fermentations 
of vagu2 a:nbitions and hope are so apt to fasten, with a sense 
of shadow and intellectual doubt. In such a character as that 
of old David Elginbrod he will admit a strong reality, for there 
the fermentation is over, and trust and love have taken its 
place. But nothing delights him more than to plunge the whole 
preliminary processes of life, the education of feeling, the season 
of germinating powers, into a world of dimness and a turmoil of 
dreams,—to stir up from “the Hades of the heart” the weird 
omens of destiny, to confuse the memory with the lights and 
shadows of passion, all intended to press home the conviction 
that we grow out of darkness and invisible roots towards the 
light of heaven. Echoing only half of that cry of Goethe's, 
« Whither he is going. who can tell? Scarcely can he remember 
whence he came,”—Mr. Macdonald uses all the resources of his 
fancy to persuade us that it would be more truly rendered, 
“Whence he has become what he is, who can tell? Scarcely 
can he comprehend what he is.” 

The tale before us, though very fanciful, displays a good deal 
of skill in thus winding the shadows of dreamland round the 
early history of a passionate love. The “ second sight” of Gaelic 
seers, and the second “hearing,” of which one hears almost for 
the first time, are used to connect the hero’s early history with a 
romantic and gloomy legend; and then the glimmer of mesmeric 
science is used to complete the net-work of shadows in which his 
youth isenveloped. Mr. Macdonald takes much pains to impress 
upon us that the morbid sensitiveness proper to the time of 
life is always blending old fancies with new experience, so as to 
make a shimmer on the memory which can never again be fairly 
separated into the distinct elements of fact and fancy. Whether 
the omen which, according to the family legend, accompanies 
misfortune in the family,—the sound of a galloping horse with 
one shoe loose,—is ever really heard by his hero, oris created out 
of similar sounds by the excited fancy of the hour, is never 
very distinctly laiddown. Mr. Macdonald evidently chooses the 
hearing as the preternatural sense, on purpose because it is less 
objective and even more amenable to morbid fancy than the eye. 
But in spite of the odd materials, in spite of the half-bora super- 
stitions, and the mesmeric powers, he certainly contrives to give 
a touch of poetical truth to his dreamy representation of that 
period of life in which the fermentation of the soul chiefly takes 
place. It is a slight performance, but not without a true touch 
of imagination. It gathers up all the best elements in the pre- 
ternatural part of David Elginbrod, and gives them a truer 
interest by linking them into a connected whole, through which 
you are not expected to see more than an imaginative twilight. 
The heroine, too, is a delicate shadow, rather figuring the pre- 
destined birth of intellect out of feeling than standing for any 
real woman ;—but there is something genuine about the concep- 
tion, and the author succeeds in conveying his impression that 
the romance of life ends in something better than itself,—that 
the mingling rays of coloured sentiment generate a white light of 
truth that is more healthy as well as less brilliant than the colours 
which compose it. 





THEOLOGY FOR A VILLAGE.* 
Tuost who believe in no infallible human basis for divine truth, 
who hold that God has not delegated either to documents or to 
any human institution His own infinite command over the 
human conscience and heart, who regard the Bible as the human 
record of divine acts and lessons, liable, like all human writings, 
to a large admixture of refracting and disturbing influences which 
warn us that we can never be absolved from the duty of con- 
sulting God's Holy Spirit for ourselves as to the drift and general 
scope of its teaching, are constantly taunted with the criticism : 
—‘It is all very well for cultivated men capable of inquiring into 
subtle distinctions to take up such a position as that, but if 
Christianity is meant for the ignorant, the miserable, the 
degraded, you must go to them with some broad and simple 
answer to the question,—why do you believe this?” And if you 
cannot answer either with the Evangelical ‘ Because this book, 
which is absolutely infallible, tells me so,’—or with the Romanist 
or Puseyite ‘Because this great Church, which has held a 





* Village Sermons. By a Northamptonshire Rector. With a Preface on the 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Macmillan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





monopoly of the right of declaring God to man from th» first 
communication made by God to man, tells me so,’—you sre in no 
position to impress minds which look for some tangible wnd easy 
test of divine truth.’ It is easy enough to answer such olijections, 
and more than answer them, expose them, theoretically ; but it 
must be admitted that comparatively few of the theslogians who 
put the question of inspiration on the most satisfactory basis 
throw their theology into the form that is best adapted to go 
home to the hearts and minds of the most ignorant and vulgar 
of those who need it. Such a volume as the present, therefore, 
which seems to us to preach the pure essence of Christ's Go-pel 
in the simplest language, and yet with a warmth and force that 
cannot fail to drive it home to men cultured or uncultured 
alike, and this without any admixture of false or confusing 
theory as to the true sources of divine authoritativeness, is as 
great an accession to the cause of a deep theology as the most 
refined exposition of its fundamental principle. The Northamp- 
tonshire Rector seems to us to combine in an unusual degree 
the depth and insight of a true theologian with the fervour and 
apostolic simplicity of a true pastor. By far the larger num- 
ber of these sermons are so plain and homely that any village 
population might follow the force of every word,—so distinctly 
founded on personal experience and conviction that the most 
cultivated man would find in them new light and a new fresh- 
ness of apprehension for old light. 

We do not indeed wholly agree with the too sharply cut theory 
ofinspiration which the Northamptonshire Rector enforces in his 
preface. There he maintains that wherever prophets, or apostles, 
or evangelists profess to reveal the character and life of God, in 
other words, speak as prophets, divines, and apostles, they are 
infallible; but where they only narrate human events they are to 
be regarded simply as human witnesses, more or less credible in 
proportion to their opportunities for accuracy, like other witnesses. 
The defect of this sharply cut theory seems to us to be that it 
requires an absolute lino of distinction which does not: exist. 
God reveals Himself so often by acts as well as by lessojrs, by 
symbols as well as by thoughts, that it is in a vast nunfber of 
cass absolutely impossible to separate the divine from the human,— 
and this, too, increasingly, as we approach the climax of revelation, 
where the divine and human are absolutely blended in the Incar- 
nation. Our author points us of course to passages where the 
prophet begins his teaching with “Thus saith the Lord,” and 
where St. Paul himself distinguishes between what he says out 
of his own head and what he says under the direct influence of 
Christ’s Spirit upon his own;—but in the first place few 
comparatively of the writers in the Bible venture to draw 
such distinctions, anl even St. Paul, who sometimes does, 
knows how very difficult a distinction he was drawitig, as 
our author must have himself observed when he quotes St. 
Paul’s own language, ‘And she is happier if she so abide 
after my judgment; and J think also that I have the Spirit 
of God,”’—intimating that he himself was often unable to tell 
where the controlling force of the divine inspiration ceased and 
the gropings of his own Christianized judgment and understanding 
began. Moreover, as we said, though the prophets and St. Paul 
do sometimes distinguish between what they say under a divine 
constraint and what they say without such divine constraint,— 
the narratives of both the Oid and New Testament are often even 
more important as organs for revealing the character and will of 
God than even the prophecies or epistles, and yet we have no 
attempt at any distinction between inspired history and history 
simply supplementary and filling up the lacune of inspiration. 

The Northamptonshire Rector feels the difficulty, and has to 
supplement it by a new cavon:—“So far as the history 
contained in the Bible is the basis of any spiritual trath, it 
falls within the scope and object of inspiration, but as regards 
all purely secular history contained in the sacred books, it is 
to be regarded as below the level of inspiration, the Holy 
Spirit not stooping to teach such subjects as these.” This seems 
to us to raise a host of new difficulties. What aro we to say, for 
instance, of the evangelists’ narratives? Is not every detail in them 
Can we possibly sever the fact 
Yet, on the other 
the various 


“the basis of spiritual trath?” 
from the spiritual teaching of our Lord’s life ? 
hand, can any honest critic who has studied 
“harmonies” deny fora moment inaccuracies of the records, in- 
consistencies even in the report of His own words, and accounts 
contradictory as to details of time, place, and fact, of the self-same 
events? We see no escape from the truth that revelation was 
never meant to have any infallible human organ at all,—that it 
was committed absolutely to the keeping of man to answer the 
deepest wants of man, that it was necessarily coloured more or 
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less by the minds through which it passed, and that the verifica- 
tion of its deepest truths is the work of the Holy Spirit on the 
mind of those who hunger and thirst after them. The 
Northamptonshire Rector himself holds by this last position, and 
we conceive that, with its aid, he might have dispensed with that 
unsatisfactory and almost arbitrary distinction between what 
is divine and what is human which it is so great a part even of 
the purpose of the Gospel to do away with. We may well 
distrust a broad line of distinction between the divine and 
human, the sacred and the secular, in a revelation which 
culminates in the ‘* Word. made flesh,” the divine become 
human, the sacred become secular. When the Northamptonshire 
Rector tells us that ‘“‘there is within the spiritual nature of 
man a spiritual faculty of hearing, an inner ear,—which God 
Himself has implanted in the soul, and which therefore has power 
to catch the utterance of the divine voice,’—to which “our 
Lord Himself spoke when He said, ‘ He that hath ears to ear, 
let him hear,’”—he reaches, we believe, a far surer and safer prin- 
ciple,—one, too, always recognized by our Church,—than the one 
he has before laid down ;—though it may be one which the shy 
sobriety of the English understanding is exceedingly reluctant 
to insist upon, even if by no means reluctant practically to use. 
Say what we will, it comes to this after all,—that Revelation 
must reveal God to us, or it is nothing; and if it does reveal 
God to us, no apparent insufficiency in the external human 
evidence will shake our spiritual hold of the divine truth. 

Though differing thus from our author in his theory of inspi- 
ration, we may say that we heartily accept his actual teaching 
as a true picture of what revelation teaches us, and thank him for 
it as one of the most profound that was ever made perfectly simple 
and popular. He begins with the broadest statement of the whole 
object of religion, whether called natural or revealed—that it is 
to give us a real and personal knowledge of God; and the 
broadest statement of its method, that this knowledge of God is 
to be given us not by any vain beating of aspiring human wings, 
but by the self-unveiling of God. Instead of assuming man to 
be naturally an alien to God, and only capable of taking up the 
relation of child to Father, he starts with asserting in the most 
emphatic way, on the authority of revelation, that this is the 
actual, and in the truest sense natural, relation of man to God, 
and that so far as sin disturbs it, or ignorance impairs it, this is 
in derogation of the divine claim, not in virtue of any other. In 
one of his sermons he says, with his usual simplicity and 
force :— 

“Tt is a common view among Christians to hold that God’s 
Fatherly love is extended only to those who are living in the right 
use and exercise of Christian privileges. They cannot think that 
this love is extended to the ignorant savage while still a heathen, or to 
the equally ignorant and heathen man among ourselves. They 
limit God's Love to the good, and look upon the Church of Christ not 
as existing for the sake of the world at large, but only for the sake of 
those individuals within it who make a right use of its privileges. 
They consider that the Church has (if we may say it without irre- 
verence) the monopoly of God's Love. They forget that the leaven is 
hid in the meal for the sake of the whole. They forget that the 
Church has been established in order to bring the world to God. 
And so they get to think and speak of their own great privileges 
is being a sign that God loves them to the exclusion of all who do not 
share those privileges. This is quite contrary, I believe, to the 
Gospel of Christ. Instead of my Christian privileges being a sign 
that God loves me to the exclusion of those who do not enjoy the same 
privileges, it is just the reverse. My privileges are a pledge not 
only of God's Love to me but also of God's Love to those who have not 
these privileges. He has made me His child at baptism. He has 
given to me the great and precious gift of the New Birth, and made 
me partaker of the Divine nature. Why has He done this? Because 
I was His child and He was my Father before, This is why He has 
come near to me and raised me out of my fallen state, and claimed me 
for His child once more by adoption, and gifted me with a new nature, 
and made me partaker of His exceeding great and precious promises in 
Christ Jesus. It has all been done because He was my Father and I 
was His child before.” 

But while thus taking the love of God as the ground-motive 
of all revelation, and as at the basis of human nature itself, 
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depth of misery yet. For not only does sin bring its own punishment 
but it is its own punishment. There does not need any sentence to be 
pronounced upon it—in itself it bears its curse. And this is by far the 
worse part of that curse. The worldly ruin that follows sin is part of 
the curse, it is the necessary fruit of sin; but the intense misery of sin 
is that the very core of the curse is in the heart of the sinner. © What- 
ever his outward lot, within him he bears that curse. Now why is sin 
thus a curse to the sinner, even apart from all outward punishment > 
It is because sin is the very opposite of God, God is the only soureg 
of happiness, as He is of life. He is the one only fountain of blessing 
Just as without God there can be no life, so without God there can be 
no happiness. Sin is the opposite of God, as darkness is the opposite 
of light, or death of life. Nay more, sin is the active opponent, the 
enemy of God. Here then is the reason why sin is itself a curse: 
it is the enemy of God. Therefore it must be a curse. He is the only 
source of happiness: His opposite must be misery. He is the only 
source of blessing; that which is at war with Him must be a curse!” 


Nor does the Northamptonshire Rector confine himself to that 
part of revelation which only tells us what our birthright is, and 
not how we may keep it. Some of the best sermons in the book 
are on the power of the Incarnation to subdue temptation and 
doubt, to manifest for us the strength by which alone we can be 
the children of God. There is nothing more difficult than to ex- 
press the teaching of the Gospel in modern language without 
either frittering away its force or tinging it with a foreign and 
self-conscious colouring. It is part of the beauty of these ser- 
mons that while they apply the old truth to the new modes of 
feeling they seem to preserve the whiteness of its simplicity, 
Take, for instance, this short extract from a beautiful sermon on 
Christ's promise to “ manifest Himself " to those who keep His 
commandments :— 


“The world has seen Him no more; it has forgotten Him; yet there 
has stood One in the midst of it whom it knew not. It has thought of 
Him only as among the things that are past and gone, yet one by one 
those whom He has called out of the throng have been learning the 
secret of His abiding presence. By many a painful lesson they have 
learnt how He would manifest Himself unto them, and not unto the 
world; by the persecution and unkindness of men; by sufferings 
patiently borne, looking unto His cross; by many a bitter conflict with 
their own hearts; by the tears shed over past sins; by prayers and 
watchings; by a humble, lowly walking in the way of His command- 
ments ;—by all these they have step by step been led within the veil 
which guards the Shechinah of His Presence. He has drawn them to 
Himself by the loving discipline of sorrow and suffering in their out- 
ward lot, by the strength and consolations of His grace within. He has 
come to them, and manifested Himself unto them ; not in the wild trans- 
port of excited feelings, but in the calm, deep consciousness of a serene 
and most tranquil companionship; a companionship itself unseen, but 
of which the fruits were visible tomen. And the world which saw Him 
not, and did not believe in Him, could not help but take knowledge of 
these His companions ; now doing them honour, now hating and persecut- 
ing them even unto death, yet ever forced to admire the holiness it 
could not imitate, and constrained in the person of the servant to 
yield an involuntary homage to the Lord. Thus have they been 
witnesses to the world for the reality of that unseen Presence.” 


There will be plenty of critics to accuse this volume of inade- 
quacy of doctrine because it says no more than Scripture about 
vicarious suffering and external retribution. For ourselves we 
welcome it most cordially as expressing adequately what we be- 
lieve to be the true burden of the Gospel in a manner which may 
take hold either of the least or the most cultivated intellect with- 
out any artificial warranty from iufullible book or infallible 
Church. We shall never be rid of what we may call artificial 
doubt,—doubt arising not from the intrinsic grandeur of revela- 
tion when compared with our feeble powers, but the false theo- 
ries of evidence with which it is bound up,—till we can believe 
that God Himself can show us the truth as much now as before 
the rise of priesthoods or the composition of books, without dele- 
gating absolutely His own spiritual authority either to a book or 
an Order,—without catching up either authors or hierarchies into 
any participation in His omniscience. 
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there is nose of that humanitarian shrinking from the truth of 
divine justico which we are apt to find in the sentimental reli- | 
giousness of the day. While proclaiming, as our author truly | 
expresses it, that “God's love is higher than Heaven, deeper | 
than Hell,” he feels no temptation to lose the depth of that teach- 
ing in a doctrine of mere divine good nature. He tells usin a 

fine sermon on the curse of sin :— 


“T speak with all reverence when I say, that even God Himself could | 
not separate the curse from sin, so as to make sin not to be accursed; | 
because the very essence of sin is a curse. We know that sin brings | 
its own punishment; we see it, as I have said, in the world, in the | 
misery and wretchedness which it indicts upon its miserable victims. | 


This is only part of the curse of sin; in that curse there is a deeper 


| semi-bolief in his own inspiration, for he was ‘‘ well-nigh prepared to 


siders the Hebrew Scriptures to be the mere wreck of an extinct 
literature, to have been frequently re-written, largely interpolated, 
and the parts disarranged. He has, therefore, endeavoured “ to 
impart some sort of intelligibility to the reliques of a generic, @ 
fossil, and an extinct literature.” The process was to withdraw 
the Levitical law, the genealogies, and all the other passages 
“‘which the advocate of the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible, would very willingly consign to eternal oblivion.” Then 
he divided the residue into parts wherever he detected a break of 
continuity, ‘“‘shuffled the whole together exactly as one would the 


letters of an alphabet,” and, re-arranged them according to his own 


ideas. During these labours Mr. Vance was supported by a kind of 
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————— 
have staked his mortal body in the world that is, and his immortal soul 
in the one which is to come, that it were next to a moral impossibility a 
mind so uncontrollably, so instinctively running to truth, as that which 
he knew by secret, indivisible, incommunicable, ascertainment and assurance 
God Almighty to have intrusted unto him, how unworthy a receptacle 
soever of such a gift, ever could to any serious extent have erred in its 
deductions.” The result of labour of this sort is not to be critically 
estimated, but whether it be from much learning or not, there can be 
little doubt what is the mental condition of the labourer. 

A Short Conversation upon Irish Subjects. By the Hon. Robert 
O'Brien. (Chapman and Hall.)—Considerations on the State of Ireland. 
Second edition. By John K. Ingram, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. (E. Ponsonby. )—Slight and discursive as is the first of 
these pamphlets in comparison with the very able lecture of Dr. 
Ingram, both writers agree pretty much as to the facts of the case. 
Both agree that emigration is an unmixed benefit to the country, and 
that there is no want of capital among the farmers as aclass. Both 
also agree that this capital is not in fact expended in improving the 
processes of agriculture. As to the remedy for this state of things, Dr. 
Ingram says the farmer only wants legal security for his outlay in some 
shape or other, while Mr. O’Brien objects that leaseholders farm no 
better than tenants-at-will. The fact seems to be that the insecurity, 
which has obtained so long has thoroughly demoralized the small 
farmers, and that not only must there be security of tenure, but the 
landlords must personally exert themselves to improve the cultivation 
of their estates. This in time would work an alteration. Unfortu- 
nately, however, rents are so high in Ireland that it pays a landowner 
better to buy more land than improve what he has—for which emi- 
gration and the consequent diminution of the competition for land seem 
tobe the only cure. As to Dr. Ingram’s theory that the differences 
between the Irish and English poor laws are the reason why the Irish- 
man clings so to his half-acre of land, and shrinks from the position 
of a paid labourer, we doubt whether it is worth much. Money does 
not compensate some races for loss of the right of self-control. Gene- 
tally, however, we agree that the more uniform the law of the two 
countries is the better. 

Viilitarianism Explained and Exemplified in Moral and Political 
Government, (Longman und Co.)—The utilitarian philosophy, as 
expounded by Mr. Mill, is, we think, by no means irrefutable, but it 
will not be refuted by the author of this singular work, who certainly 
does not comprehend the arguments which he undertakes to answer. 
His own theory, however, does not materially differ. He agrees that 
we may infer from the effects of our actions God's unrevealed laws, but 
he says complete observance of God’s laws will only produce temporal 
welfare, not happiness, for happiness must consist in a conformity of 
the human with the divine will. It would be difficult either to prove 
or disprove this proposition by an appeal to exporience. But if, as the 
author admits (p. 68), God “has given us the faculties by which we 
may collect the tendencies of our actions,” and it is by their tendencies 
that we know them to promote or oppose God’s design, which is human 
happiness,—then we have the philosophical proposition expressed 
theologically, but it remains substantially the same. The philosopher 
says, “Do what promotes happiness,”"—the theologian continues, 
“ Because it isGod’s will,”—but if you are to ascertain God's will by con- 
sidering what promotes happiness, what is the practical difference 

between the two? The philosopher might say to the theologian 
“I quite agree with you, but it was no part of my province 
to teach why happiness is desirable, it is enough for me that it is so.” 
Of the real difficulty of the utilitarian theory, which consists, we take 
it, in proving that you can completely estimate the tendencies of your 
actions to promote happiness,—this book is a fair illustration, for it con- 
sists mainly of a series of discursive theories about taxation and our 
colonial and foreign policy,—the tendency of which to promote happi- 
ness the writer asserts, and we, in common with the mass of mankind, 
humbly but positively deny. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese and Province of Calcutta, By the 
Bishop of Calcutta. (Macmillan and Co.)—Dr. Cotton's views are 
marked by great moderation and considerable practical good sense, 
especially where he treats of the difficulties of the clergy in Bengal. But 
when he deals with the questions which are now agitating the Church 
of England his suggestions are quite inadequate. It is very well to 
recommend people not to attempt to define the limits between the 
human and divine elements in Scripture, but as a matter of fact they 
will do it, or attempt to do it, and are doing it every day. The discus- 
sion may lead to no definite result, like that of the Nestorians and 

Eutychians as to the limits of the divine and human elements in the 
nature of Christ, but once commenced it must inevitably be argued 
out, 

Recent Forms of Unbelief. Some account of Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus.” 
By W. Lee, Minister of the Parish of Roxburgh. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.)—A very ably written pamphlet, in which M. Renan’s book is 
criticized with a not unjust severity. With the points which he takes, 
however, the public is by this time familiar; but we note with pleasure 
that Mr. Lee recognizes that “‘no amount of plain speaking against 
religion,” nor even insidious defences of it, ought to make us Icse our 
faith in religious liberty. 





The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross. Translated from the 
original Spanish by David Lewis, M.A., with a Preface by Cardinal 
Wiseman. (Longmans, 1864. Two volumes.)—These works comprise 
a prodigious development of ascetic and anchoretic medieval doctrine, 
the re-publication of which we should have ascribed rather to anti- 
quarian curiosity than any ethical motive, if we were not prevented by 
the serious tone of the preface and the absence of an ordinary historical 
or biographical introduction. To shut the mind agaitst all human 
knowledge and affection, and devote it to the meditation, or ultimately 
contemplation, of the Deity, is the object everywhere inculcated by the 
author, and recommended through a wild and incoherent allegorical 
interpretation of Biblical language, especially in the comments on a 
poetical canto from the Song of Solomon. The method of arguing, if 
not the conclusions, will be familiar to the readers of Swedenborg, who 
is incidentally mentioned by the Cardinal to show that there are 
dreamers even “ in the less enthusiastic sects.” This is no very digni- 
fied apology ; but valeat quantum. 

Passages in the Life of an Old Maid. By “T. C. K.” (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.)—This book has sufficient narrative power to induce 
regular novel-readers to forgive—if indeed they do need any induce- 
ment to forgive—the impossibility of the incidents ; but the only salient 
characteristic of the author's style consists in his pretension to be con- 
sidered a wit. His efforts in this direction are mainly confined to 
giving comic names. The doctor is called Pillbolus, the solicitor's firm 
is “ Hopkins, Popkins, and Fopkins,” the High Church clergyman is 
Ponsonby Plausible; the Low Church, Dr. M’Mealey; the villain is the 
Rev. Mr. Toadhunter, and the hero the Rey, Arthur Glenlevon. Still 
the work is not entirely devoid of ethical principles. It lays down as a 
rule that, while a few ugly men are of birth and station, “ we never see 
a really aristocratic-looking man who has not some good blood in his 
Grammar, we believe, is not aristocratic, but is it not going 
rather too far to write of “ clothes . . Stained with blood, all efforts 
to remove which stains having proved abortive.” (p. 75.) 

A Steam Trip to the Tropics. By J. Hawkes, M.D. (Charles J. Skeet). 
—A pleasant narrative of a trip to the West India Islands and some of 
the ports of Central America. It is merely superficial, Dr. Hawkes 
having made no stay at any of the places at which he touched, The 
external features of the different ports are, however, agreeably and 
picturesquely described, and if the author will in future eschew that 
“ chaff” which is the prevailing fault of the small literature of the day, 
he may easily enough produce something which will deserve higher 
praise than we can award to this effort. He little knows how the 
reader’s estimation of him rises when the stale flippancies about the 
“niggur ” which disfigure the greater part of the book are followed by 
the few paragraphs of good sense and good feeling about the “negro” 
which are to be found at page 149. 

Dwellers on the Threshold ; or, Magic and Magicians. By W. 11. Daven- 
port Adams. (John Maxwell and Co.)—This is a piece of book- 
making, but a good specimen of that sort of work. Admirers of 
“ Zanoni” will know from whom Mr. Adams borrowed the title of his 
work, but he uses it to express the now well-recognized truth that the 
early students of the occult sciences were the progenitors of the modern 
savants, or, in the glowing words of our author, that “if not admitted 
within the penetralia of the Temple of Science, they were at least 
Dwellers on its Threshold.” In plain words, chemistry and astronomy 
are the result of the discoveries of the alchemists and astronomers, 
Making allowances, however, for a little fine writing and for a claim set 
up in the preface to laborious researches of which the book affords no 
proof, it remains an amusing gossiping collection of stories about 
magic, magicians, secret societies, alchemy, astrology, sorcery, and 
other kindred topics, which almost every one likes to read about. It is 
far more amusing than most novels, and contains a vast quantity of 
curious, if not very useful, information. In short, it is a work in the 
manner of that school of which Dr. Doran is the recoguized master. 

Milton's Comus, L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso. With Notes. By the 
Rev. John Hunter, M.A. (Longman and Co.)—Mr. Hunter is among 
the best of the numerous editors of our classical writers whom the 
University Middle Class examinations have called out. In place of 
criticiem of his own he gives by way of introduction copious extracts 
from the criticisms of Warton, Johnson, Hallam, Macaulay, and James 
Montgomery, and his notes are terse and to the point, while they give 
all the information even school-boys can require. The plan of explaining 
unusual words on constructions by parallel passages from other parts is, 
we think, far better than a laboured explanation. 

My First Season. By the author of “ Charles Auchester.” (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—None of the later novels of this writer equal the first. 
The enthusiasm of “Charles Auchester” is missing, and the little 
affectations which disfigured even that work remain. In this particular 
book the story is unsatisfactory—the heroine is never married—and it 
is not possible to be blind to the fact that the last thing which Poles 
who wish to avoid notice would do would be to call themselves by so 
thoroughly English a surname as Henry. Edward Lord Ailye, the nar- 
row-minded but pure and pious evangelical peer, and Lady Barres, with 
her unfathomable yet passionless falsehood and treachery, are both 
admirable sketches. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dr. F. Ahn's Practical Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage, by Dawson W. Turner (Trubner and Co,)—A 
Steam Trip to the Tropics, by J. Hawkes (Charles J. 
Skeet).—Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of 
Richard I., Vol. I., by William Shibbs (Longman, Green, 
and Co.)—William Shakespeare, by Victor Hugo (Hurst 
and Blackett)—Henry Dunbar (J. Maxwell and Co) 
—A Chr nological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, by 
Karl Wieseler (Deighton, Bell, and Co.)—The Shakes- 
peare Gallery (L. Booth).—Crinoline in its Bissextile 
Phases, by Leichter Hock (Robert Hardwicke), 


BIRTH. 

Smirn.—At Tillyside Cottage, Leith, N.B., on the 23rd 
inst., the wife of George Smith, Esq., of Serampore, 
Bengal, of a daughter. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WITIJAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the Display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever eub- 
Mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. Porta- 
ble Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s,; 
Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 32s. ; Hip, 
18s. 3d. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower- 
baths. Toilet Ware iu great variety, from 15s, 6d, to 
45s, the set of three. 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Red- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 11s.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with Dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 14s. 6d. cach; and Cots, from 
15s. Gd. each; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to £20, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING ITRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl New 
man yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY 
CANDELABRA, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable foi 
Presents. 














Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. | emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manuiactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 





by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 


comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
roductive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
ebility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywiere in bags containing 71b., Mib., 251b., 
and upwards, 
TipManN and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


( 


« 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATENT. 
y HITE’S MOC-MAIN 


spring, soc ften hurtful in its eects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive e.reular may be had, | 1 


quisite :esisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN (PEELE. Mr Ephraim Mos ly’s In 
vi oar. ft a ely - 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | Made and fitted in a few hours, without pain Or extrac- 


post, on the circumference of the body two iaches below | t 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturre, t 
Mr. WHITE, 2.8 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, lés., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 
ls. Double ditio, 31s. 6d., 42: 
Is. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s, and 52s 
1s.10d. Post-oftice orders to be made 


at 





. Gd.; postage, | y 





. OG.;5 
yayable to John 


tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

REE a ee eet eas prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room | *** ngth, by DINNEFORD and Co., 172 New Boud street, 
tracted from the ‘‘ foaming billows,” is a boon to all who the world 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the T 


street, Oxford street, and 448 Swand (opposite Charing 


Public a medium for suppling artificial Teeth on a 
sysiem of PAaiNLess Denrisrry. These Teeth are 


any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, affording 
support to louse teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
. TOD Dp V 
LEVER supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
TRUsS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | suitation free. Teeth trom 5s. Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 15 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the | Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
curative treatment of HEMNIA. The use of the steel | of this system vide ‘* Lancet,’ 


fastenings vequived; they defy detection, and afford an 
Sis, 6d.; postage, | materia', Cunsultations free.—9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 


vostage, | name. 


A Variety of 


LONDON BRIDGE, and 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIE 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED, 


es 


Diners a la Russe, 





New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
222 REGENT STREET, W. 





LD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to 
e the Queen and Royal Family. Gentlemen's 
fashionable attire, the best at moderate prices. Waier- 
proof Tweed Overcoats, for dust or rain, One Guinea; 
Melton Cloth, &c., Two Guineas; Negligé Suits of the 
Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or country wear, Two Guineas. 
H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Coruhill, E.C.; and 10 Mosley street, 
Manchester. 


pore: EUREKA SHIRT 
PATTERNS of the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamp=. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
\J AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nolsseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtns, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bo.tle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRILNS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &e., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 





universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 


London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 





‘EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 


‘ross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
heaper, more natuial, comfortable, and durable than 


vires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 


*,* No counection with any one of the same name. 
vyention.—Secured by Letters Patent, December, 
352 —ALRIIFI IAL TEETH, to last a liferime, are 


ion, on chemically prepared [udia-ruvber, the colour of 
he gums, to which they are self-adhering; no wires or 


mount of comfort unattainavie by the use of any other 


euor square. No conMectioa with any one of the same 





we 


White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. C 
BLASTIc STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | Cough Lozenges. STATISTICS SHOW THAT 59,000 


&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | PERSONS aunually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, | it 


&ec. They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpeusive, | Respiratory Organs. Prevention is at all times better 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price | t! 


4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, Gd, winter season, with a supply of KEATING’Ss COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well 
as of curing a Cough or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


HE MOST OBSTINATE FORMS of 





sick headache, indigestion, loss of appetite, have | 4s. 6d., and 108.6d. each, by Tuomas Kearine, Cuemist, 
been effectually cured, solely by the use of a small box | 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 


CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 


icluding Cousumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the 


san cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet and 


Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. t}d.; and tins, 2s. 9d, 


nn ——=—===_—_—_—_—_——— 

UVENILE CLOTHING 
e E. MOSES and SON respectfully call aitention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothin 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and — 4 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship, §. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor. 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must Satisfy the 
most economical. 

This department isin a distinct part of the premises. 
which will be found a great convenience for ladies and 
children, 

UVENILE CLOTHING, 
“KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, ~ 
UVENILE CLOTHING, 
“WINDSOR” and “SPANISH” SUITS, ready. 
made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SUN's, 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“HARROW” and “BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready- 
made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 





JUVENILE CLOTHING, 
e “ KERTCH” and “ETON” SUITS, ready-made 
or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 








UVENILE CLOTHING, 
ev “WINDERMERE” and “OX#ORD” S8UITs, 
ready-made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’s, 


UVENILE CLOTHING, 
“CAMBRIDGE” and “ CAPRERA” SUITS, 
ready-made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
_,, OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 











UVENILE CLOTHING. 
e READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 
Ready-inade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot aud 
Shoe Makers, and General Outtitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses’: 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 
Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street. 
Tottenham Court road Branch, 
137, 1388 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishment: 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
E MOSES an SON’S 
4e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Kveniug at sunset, when basi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 
All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures 
Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned, 








List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement} 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “Tae Tereen- 
tenary ; or, the Three Hundredth Birthday of William 
Shakespeare,” gratis and post free. 





7 WO PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut, The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case, ‘I'he one guinea travelling 
bag. ‘The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Mauufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTOB, 
U3 St, Jumes’s street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 





\' R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatares. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguisled from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. ‘I'his method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, aud will support and preserve teeth thatare loose, an 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 











of Parr’s Life Pills, Maybe had of any chemist. 


Druggists and Patent Medicine Veudors in the World. 


52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES | 
AT 
DEANE’S. 


s1'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
DEANE'S 5 style and finish. 

'g—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
menufacture, strongly plated. 

otro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
18s., 30s., 40s., 


DEANE 
DEANE'S—Ele 

>ANL’3S—Dish 
DEANE'S Dish Covers in sets, 
632., 78s. 


E’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 


DEAN new patterns constently introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronz« d Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
6s sell’s and other patent improvements. 


per and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 

handsome assortment. 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
rooms titted complete. 


DEANE'S—Co| 
DEANE'S— 
3ath- 





Tow Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 

ive J 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
(The Monument), 


DEANE AND CO. 


DKANE'3S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 
three-light glass, from 63s. 

DEANE’S —Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 

DIEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Rangas, &c. 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 

DiANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, lawn Mowers, Garden 

Rollers, Wire-work, &e. \ 
DEANE’S—Harness, Suldies, aud Horse Clothing | 
mauufactured on the premises, of the | 
best material. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appéintment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


and 


RATHBONE 








Will shortly close. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Now on view, “CROMWELL with his FAMILY,” 
painted by Charies Lucy. Open from Ten ull Five. Will 
shortly close. 
GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Now on view, Great Picture of “ The 





Selous’ 


CRUCIFIXION " (16 feet by 10) containing 300 figures, 
the City of ancient Jerusalem, with its Temples, Palaces, 
and Public 


Buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the 
bout. Mr. John Bowden's DESCRIP- 

E at Twelve, Two, and Four daily, Open 

from Ten till Five. Will shortly close. 










GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Now on view, Carl Werner's Thirty Original 
Drawings of “J RUSALEM, BETIILEHEM, and the 
HOLY PLACES.” Open from Tew till Five. 





([HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers: Messrs. E. Fatconer and PF. B. CHarrer 
Tox.—GRAND MORNING CONCERT.—Mr. SWIFT 
has the honour to inform the nobility, gentry, his friends, 
and the public, that he has made arrangements for @ 
Grand Morning Concert on SATURDAY, Jane 4, 1564, 
when the following di-tinguished artistes will most posi- 
tively appear :—Vocalists, Mr. Sims Reeves, who will by 
special desire sing * Dlack-eyed Susan,” or “ All in the 
Downs,” and * Come into the Garden, Maud,” Monsieur 
Gassier (by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, sq,), 
Mr. Weiss, Herr Reichardt, Signor Marehesi, George 


Patey, Allan Irving, Monsieur de Fontanier, Mr. 
Theodore Distin, Mr. Whiffen, Mr. Swift, and Mr. 


Sautley (by kiud permission of J. WH. Mapleson, Esq.) ; 
Mesdames Laucia, Weiss, Martorelli, Miss Poole, Edith 
Wynne, Julia Elion, Madame Marchesi Graumann, 
Malle. Georgi, Miss Kate Wyine, Liinos Gwynedd (her 
first appewrance in London), Miss Roden, Mi-s Louisa 
Yan Noorden, Elien Perey, Madame Gordon, Miss Emily 


Soldene, and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. Har- 
monium, Mons. Lemmeus, Harps, Mr. Aptommas and 
Mr. J. Cheshire. Piano, Miss Hlea.or Ward. Con- 


ductors, Mr. Benedict, Frank Mori, Emile Berger, 
Chevalier Vianisi, and Signor Yradier. Private Boxes 
from 10s. 6d. to 63s.; Stalls,6s ; Dress Cirele 4s. ; 
Circle, 3s.; Boxes and Pit, 2s.; Lower Gallery, 1s.; 
Upper Gallery, 6d. Doors open at lalf-past One, eom- 
menee at T'wo.—l'or tickets and places apply at the Box 
office fiom ten till five daily. 





ARR PRET Be 
Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The Christian Allegory of “The Knight watching his 
Armour.”—Oceasionally the Guosts of Shakespeare— 
The Ghost of the Diving Bell. Heinke’s patent 
Diving Dress—The Lilliputian Ghost, a few inches tigh, 
in Professor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture Entertainment 
(John Henry Pepper and Henry Direks, joint inventors.) 
Lecture by J. L. King, Fsq., on “Some ot the Aquatic 
Insects and their ‘'ransfurmations.” Mr. G. W. Jesters 
Ventriloquial Entertainment. Mr. George Buckland’s 
New Romantic and Musical Entertainment daily at 4 
and 9. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission to the 
Whole, 1s. Saturday Mornings, 2s. 6d. 





JUNE 7—HANOVER SQUARE RUOMS, 
i ISS MACIRONE, assisted by Misses 


Sabilla Noveilo, J. Wells, Eyles; Messrs, Benson, 
Lawler, George Russell, and Herr Joachim, will give 
her soirée musicale, commencing at 8 o'clock. 

Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d.; reserved seats, 5s. ; unreserved, 
8s. ; unreserved, to admit four, 10s. 6d. To be had of the 
Principal musicsellers, and of Miss Macirone, 5 Park 
Village, West, N.W. 





EXHIBITION of 
STAINED GLASS, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, is NOW OPEN. 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

The Museum is open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Satordays, from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. ‘The students’ days 
are Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 10 a.m. 
til6 p.m. Admission 6d. each. 

He LIGHTEST ARTICLES _ for 
SUMMER WEAR. 

THRESHER’'S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 

THRESHER’'S INDIA TWEED SUILS. 

TIRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 

Sold only by TeresHer and GLenny, 152 Strand, 
next door to Somerset House. 

N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 








Now ready, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


HPALtH and BEAUTY; or, Woman 
and her Clothing considered in relation to the 
physiologieal laws of the Human Body. By Madame 
CapLin. “ Every mother ought to possess it."—JMorn- 
ing Advertiser. “Iisa book that should be in every 
fumily wherever there are children to nurse, or ladies to 
dress."—Morning Star. ‘‘ May be profitably read by 
both mother and daughters.”"—Sunday Times. 
London : Kent and Co., Paternoster row. 


NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 33., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 





TONIC BITLERS, 





ya QUININE WINE, the most 

palatable aud wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Iwlian Warehvusemen, and others, at 30s. a 
dozen, 

Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, Loudon, 

Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Remarkable 
Recovery.—Mr. Gamis, Chemist, Yeovil, writes 
that a lady residing in that towa had for many years 
been suffering from indigestion and liver complaint, 
for the relief of which her medical man told her he 
cou d do nothing further. Unnerved by this aunounce- 
ment she sought sympathy from friends, one of whom 
recommended Holloway’s Pills, which were at Ounce 
procured. The invalid, carefully attending to the ac- 
companing directions, took the Pills, and soon per- 
ceiv.d a change which equally astonished and de- 
| lighted her, She gradually got quite well. Pains in the 
side, heaviness in the head, coufusion of thought, gid- 
diness, low spirits, and many other sufferings indicative 
of disordered liver can be dispelled with ease and cer- 
tainty by this medicine. 





A LVE O PED E S&S. 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH'S ‘SALVEO 
PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-botiles, 1s. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William street, london, E.C 
Direcrors. 
Charles Dashwood Preston Bruce, Esq., Chairman, 
John Farley Leith, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. 
Tie Honourable James Byug. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. 
Herbert George Jones, Serjeant-at-law. 
Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
William Norris Nicholson, Esq. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 
The Thirtieth ANNUAL GENERAL MERTING of 
this Society was held on the 11th May, C. D. Preston 
Bruce, Esq., in the chair. 
New Policies were issued during the past 
year for ° oe .. £187,651 


Yielding Annual Premiums of .. oe 8,200 
Policies have been issued sinee 1834 for.. 7,935,833 
The Claims paid since 1834 amount to the 

sum of - - - és -» 1,299,284 
The Amount Assured under existing 

Policies is .. as ee - -» 2,393,645 
The Amount of existing Assets exceeds... 808,000 
Annual Income exceeds .. oe ee 132,000 


A reduction of 50 per cent. upon the Premiums for the 
current year was declared upon all Participating Policies 


EXAMPLEs or Repucep Premiums. 








Age in Sum Original Reduced Premium, 
Poliev. | Assured. Premium. May, 184-85. 

20 £1000 £19 6 8 2913 4 

30 £1000 £24 8 4 £12 4 2 

40 £1000 £3110 0 £1515 0 














The Society's new Prospectus may be “had on appli- 
cation. 
Properly qualified Agents required. 
FREDERICK HeENDRIKs, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL,MEDICAL,andGENERAL 

J LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 

All persons who effect Policies on the Participating 

Seale before June 30, 1864, will be entitled at the 

Next Bonus to one year’s additional Share of Profits 

over later Assurers. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, and the last 
Report showing the financial position of the Soolety, 
can be obtained from any of the Sovciety’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFR, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James’s square, London, 8.W. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY  yv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s, 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole. 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan'’s 
LL Whisky.” 





A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 
OAP-MAKING on a small scale may be 


tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCERINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- 
not be obtained from any other washing powder. The use 
of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 
injure either the hands orskin, Manufactory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, E. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
G ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. HAssatt, 
J having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
miscroscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox," and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
8 ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytor Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 

PRYANT and MAY’S PATENT 

SPECIAL, SAFETY MATCUES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite on!y on the Box, 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisouous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonio 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any cir and th ls of persons can 
now Lear testimony to the benetits to be derived from 
their use—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d, 2s, 9d.,and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION ! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
tions. 








j wholesale of A. Sieigh, 13 Litde Britain, E.C. 
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QGcorriss and UNIVERSAL 


FINANCE BANK. 
To be incorporate uuder the Limited Liability Act. 
Capital, £1,000,000, with power to increase to £5,000,000, 
20,000 Shares, of £50 each. 
First issue, 10,000 Shares. £1 on application, £4 on 
allotment, and £5 in three mouths. 
It is not intended to call up more than £25 per Share. 
In the event of no allotment of Shares being made the 
deposit money will be returned in full. If more Shares 
are applied for than are allottei the surplus of the 
deposit money will be applied to the payment due on 
allotment. 
ctuses and forms of application for Shares may 
be obtained of the Brokers and at the offices of the 
Company. Home, Foreign, aud Colonial Contracts. 
Head offices, London and Glasgow, with branches in Paris 
and New York. 
More than half the capital being alreadysubscribed 
for the list will remain open only a few days; and by a 
resolution of the Board the whole of the remaining 
shares will be allotted in strict order of application 
pro rata. 
By the constitution of the Association, the Directors 
are not to be paid for their services until the Share- 
holders shall have received 7 per cent. dividend out of 
the profits, thus pledging their own remuneration on the 
success of the Company. 
DIREcTORS. 
Henry Frederick Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and 
Sons), Director of Public Works Credit Company. 
Henry Haggard, Esq., Director of the London and Cale- 
donian Marine Insurance Company. 
Gregor Grant, Esq., late Sub-Treasurer to the Bombay 
Government. 
Cyrus Legg, Ksq., Director of Mercantile Union Tnsur- 
ance Company. 
A. Lee ome Esq. (Messrs. Rosselli Brothers), Merchant, 
ane. 
Angelo Usiglio, Esq., Merchant, Greit Tower street. 
Will:am Crosskill, Esq., Beverley. 
Charles Wells, Esq., Shipowner, Director of London and 
Provincial Marine Insurance C »mpany. 
Chalmers Izett Paton, Esq. (Hugh Paton, 9 Princes 
street, Edinburgh.) 
William James Watson, Esq. (Messrs. Haggard and 


0.) 
G. J. Caralli, Esq., Merchant, London and Liverpool 
(Caralli Brothers, Si. Petersburg and Moscow). 
W. C. Sillar, Esq., Meichant (late of the firm of W. C. 
Sillar and Co., Bombay). 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 
The Imperial Bank (Limited), Lothbury, Loudon. 


BRoxers. 
Lewellin A. Crowley, Esq., 3 Copthall Cuambers, Lon 


on, 
Messrs, Macallum and Sidey, Princes street, Edinburgh. 
d. Perry, sq., Birmingham, 
Messrs. Adamson and Horne, Aberdeen. 
W. K. Jackson, Esq., Preston. 

Soxrérrors. 
Messrs. Mayhew, 23 Carey street, Lincoln's inn fields, 

London. 

AUDITORs. 
Charles Smith and Sous, New Broad street, EC. 
Temporary Orrices :—61 Cornhill, and 126 Bishopsgate 

street, Londoa, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The objects proposed to be effected by this Company 
are— 

1, To receive money at call or on deposit for fixed 
terms, and the ordinary business of bankers. 

2. To grant temporary or permanant loans on ap- 
proved public securities or private uadertakings of un 
doubted merit aud known solidity. 

8. To make advances on merchandis2 and dock and 
other warrants, on title-deeds of property in possession 
or reversion for any temporary purpose, on contracts for 
carrying out or the finishing of works, or any other 
securities where their safety is unquestionable and the 
benefit to the Company sutficiently advantageous. 

4. The purchase and sale of the precious metals in all 
their forms. The Company will be enabled, by its faci- 
lities and connections, to import and export builion, and 
¢o deal in foreign coins and bank-notes on an extensive 
scale, 

5. By means of the Paris branch it is proposed to 
undertake the shipment of silver to the Exst via 
Marseilles, which can be done at a considerable saving 
of expense and time. 

6. ‘The business transacted by the issue of small biils 
and letters of credit for the convenience of travellers 
and emigrants isincredible. Remittances from Amer- 
ica to Ireland alone amouat to several millions sterling 
per annum. By affording the sam? facilities to the 
English, German, and French population of America 
itis confidently anticipated that most protitable business 
can be done. 

7. To negotiate approved foreign or inlin1 bills, to 
transmit funds in specie and in bills or otherwise, to 
any foreign State, aud to arrange purchases or sales of 
any British or foreign securities at home or @vroad. 

8. To cash coupons, and to realize or undertak? the 
management of the dividends on loan or other securities. 

Application for shares to be male to the Secretary, 
at the temporary offices ofthe Company, or the Brokers. 


COTTISH and UNIVERSAL 
FINANCE BANK. 


NOTICE.—Since issuing the prospectus on Tiurs- 
day last arrangements have been concluded for the 
amalgamation of the business and connections of Messrs. 
Haggard and Co. (formerly Bult aud Co.), 85 and 86 
Cheapside, bankers and bullion merchants, who retain a 
large share interest in the Company. One of the firm 
joius the Board, and Mr. Henry Haggard will be the 
marager of the bullion and banking departments. 

This, the third important amalgamation already con- 
cluded, enables this C: to operations 








with an established profitable connection, and a certain 
prospect of an early dividend. 

Scottish and Universal Finance Bank (Limited), 6] 
Coruhill, :nd 126 Bishopsgate street, May 12, 1864. 


FINANCE BANK. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that all APPLICA- 


or before TUESD \Y NEXT, 3lst inst., as the LIST will 
be CLOSED on that day, aud the allotment made forth- 
with. 

Temporary Offices, 61 Cornhill, and 126 Bishopsgate 
street, May, 25, 1864. 


HE FREEHOLD and GENERAL 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
Capital, £250,000, in 10,000 Shares of £25 each, with 
power to increase to £1,000,000. 

First issue, 5,000 Shares (subscriptions for more than 
half of which have been already promised). 
Deposit on application, £1 per share, and £2 on allot- 
ment. 

Calls not to exceed £2 per Share, with an interval of not 
less than three mouths. [tia not intended to call up 
more than £10 per share, but as more Capital can be 
advantageously employed, further issues of Shares will 
be made, in the allotment of which a preference will be 
given to the then existiug Shareholders. 

Should no allotment be made the deposit will be 
returned in full. 





DiRecrors. 

The Right Hon. Lord Nigel Kennedy, Montrose House, 
Petersham, Chairman. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Malden, 39 Lowndes 
street, Belgrave square, and Loudwater House, Bucks. 

Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq., St. Alban's. 

Edward Barron, Esq., Milk street, Cheapside. 

George P. Lascaridi, Esq., Old Broad street, Director 
Financial Discount Company (Limited). 

Frederick A. Legz, E3q., 22 Sackville street, and South 
Norwood. 

William W. Prole, Esq., Kensington Park Gardens 
Sast. 

William R. Rogers, Esq., M.D., 56 Berners street. 

William Watson, Esq., Bristol, Director of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway Company. 


BANKERS. 

Metropolitan aud Provincial Bank (Limited), 75 Corn- 

hill; and Oxford street Branch, 86 Oxford street. 

SOLICITORS: 

Messrs, Matthews and Greetham, 68 Lincoln's Inn Fields’ 
BROKER. 

Alfred Ashton, Esq., 75 Old Broad street. 
AUDITORS. 


Messrs. Harding, Pullein, Whinney, and Gibbons, 3 
Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


Secretary (pro tem.) —R, N. Collier, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—1 New Broad street court, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 
The objects of this company ave to purchase from time 
to time such freehold or leasehold property in London 
and its neighbourhood as may present special capabili- 
ties for improvement. 

The first step of the company will be the purchase 

and develo pment of some first-class freehold properties 
at the West End, for securing which most advantageous 
agreements have been entered iuto, and the rental to 
be derived thereirom has been estimated by experienced 
valuers to produce a suflicient sum to ensure interest 
and dividend amounting to 15 per cent. and upwards 
(arisivg from property ever im-reasing in value), after 
making ample deduction for repairs, out-goings, and 
managemeut; and when these properties are completed 
ani occupied it is calculated they may ba re-sold at a 
profit of 50 per ceut. to the company. 
Full particulars of the proposed operations of the 
company may be obtained at the Oulices, No. l New Broad 
street court, where th» Articles of Association may be 
seen; and prospectuses and forms of application for 
shares may be obtained from the bankers, brvkers, 
solicitors, or at the Uitices of the Company. 











pr HOLD and GENERAL INVEST- 
MENT COMVANY (Limite ]). 
NOTICK is HEREBY GIVEN that the SHARE 
LIST of this Company will be CLOSED on THUKS- 
DAY, the 2nd June, at 4 o'clock. 

R. N. COLLIER, Secretary. 
Tempcrary Offiecs, 1 New Broad street court. 


gor LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

The Premiums required Ly this Society for insuring 

young lives are lower than those Of many other old- 

established Offices, and Iusurers are fully protected from 

allrisk by an ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the 

accumulated funds derived from the investments of 

Premiums. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 

80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 

contained in the Society's Prospectus, 

The Profits of this Society are divided every five years, 

and Policies effected before Midsummer, 1-65, will par- 

ticipate at the next division. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 

or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the office in Thread- 

needle street, London, or of »ny of the Agents of the 

Society. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


govern AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 











COTTISH and UNIVERSAL 


TIONS for SHARES in the above Bank must be made on 


iin. 
[THE GENERAL ContRaop 
COMPANY (LIMITED), 
Iucorporated under the Companies’ Act of 1862, 
Capital £1,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £25 i 
: power to increase. each, with 
= First issue 20,090 Shares, 
epositon application £1 per share and on 
£4 per share. allotment 
Subsequent calls to be at intervals of not legs t' 
months, and not to exceed £2 10s, ta three 
DIReEcToRs. 
CuaiRMAN—Daniel Gooch, Esq., C.E., Paddington 
R. N. Fowler, Esq. (Dimsdale and Co.), Bankers Londs 
R. Michell, Esq., Notting hill, London, Director of at 
Great Western Ruilway. 
John Ravenhill, Esq., Banker, Ashton, Heytesbury, 
T. P. Pocock, Esq. (Messrs. Pocock and Rawlings) 
Lothbury and Chippenham, ° 
Guinnett Tyler, Esq, Clifton, Bristol, Director of th 
Bristol and Soyth Wales Union Railway. 
Jobn - ted Jones, Esq., Merchant and Shipowner 
Bristol. : 
Mark Whitwill, Esq., Merchant and Shipowner, Bristol. 
GENERAL MANAGER. 
Rowland Brotherhood, Esq., Chippenham, 
ENGINEER. 
R. J, Ward, Esq., Victoria street, Westminster, 
SoLIcIToRs. 


Messrs. Tanqueray, Willaume, and Hanbury, 34 New 

Broad street. 
Messrs. Goldney, Keary, and Co., Chippenham. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, and Barnard, London, 
Sir William Miles, Bart., and ~ Bristol Bank, Bristol, 
The North Wilts Banking Company, Chippen 

Melksham, &c. —— 
The Gloucestershire Banking Company, 
Tewkesbury, &c. 
The Alliance Bank, Manchester. 

BROKERS. 
London—Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Sons, 
Bristul—George Squier Bryant, Esq. 
Liverpool—Messrs. Taunton and Co. 
Manchester—Messrs. Gorton Brothers and Pooley, 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs. Harding, Pullein, and Co., London. 
For the West of England—Messrs. Barnard, Thomas, 
and Co., Bristol. 
Temporaky Orices—South Sea House, Threadneedie 
street, London. 


loucester, 





PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been constituted for the purpose of 
undertaking the construction, maintenance, and working 
of railways, the mauufacture of railway plant and rolling 
stock for sale or hire, reclaiming lands, the construction 
of reservoirs, roads, bridges, docks, harbours, piers, 
breakwaters, drainage, water, and other public works, 
both English and foreign. 

The Company have arranged, on very favourable 
terme, with the @minent contractor Mr. Rowland 
Brotherhood, who has for many years carried on a large 
and lucrative trade, and agrees to transfer the whole of 
his business to the Company, including his freehold 
works, situated at the Great Western railway station, 
Chippeuham, with ali its complete machiuery, stock, 
aud (ools,as well as the plant aud interest in railway 
ani other coutracts now in hand, 

Mr. Brotherhood has named a very moderate sum for 
the goodwiil of his business. The works (which are all 
freeaold and very valuable), plant and coatracts to be 
taken at a Valuation, to be made by competent parties, 
one-third of tue purchase-mouey to be paid iu Suares, 

With such arrangements and advantages, both as 
regards the well-kuown capacity of the general 
manager and the possession of works iu full operation 
and able to complete any contracts they may undertake, 
the Directors feel confidence in the success of the Com- 
pany, baving before them the prospect of a large and 
highly remunerative business. A large number of Shares 
have already been applied for. 

In the event of no allotinsnt being made, the deposits 
will be returned in full. Should @ less number of Shares 
be allotiel than are applied for, the depusits will be 
made available towards payweut ou allotment, and the 
balance, if any, returned to the applicant. 

Applications to be made to the London Financial 
Assuciation (Limited), South Sea House, Tareadueedle 
street; the Imperial Financiaul Company (Limited), Finch 
lane; or to the brokers. 

Prospectuses and forms of applicaiion for shares way 
also be vbiained at the severa! bauks or their branches. 

The memorandum and Articles of Association may be 
inspected at the offices of tue sulicitors to the Company. 

Form OF AppPLiIcaTiON FoR SHARES, 
To the Directors of t .e General Coutract Company 
, (Limited). 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid into your baukers the 
sum of £ being a deposit .f £1 per Share on 
Shares in the above Company, [ hereby 
request that you will allot me that nuwver; and I 
hereby agree to accept such Shares, or any less number 
thut may be allotted to me, und | authorize you to 
place my name upon the Register of Shareuolders for 
the Shares so allutted.—I ain, Gentlemen, 





eee MT oc cccccondeses 
Residence ......... oe 
Profession or Busines 








i tees DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000, 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of Englaud; Alliance Bank (Limited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hvuares, aud Co., the Uniou Bank of 
London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mervantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received ou deposit, at cali and short notice, at 
the current market rates, aud f0¢ longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 
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———e— . . 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
I su Third Edition. By Leo H.Grixpox. 


light in the exercise of their intel- 
To those we a erery thoughtful and beautifully- 
‘tran reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
—_ Jong afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
ones jons and pleasant mem»ries.”"—Sun, 


meditati 
ee: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.c. 





Just published, crown 8yo., price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By JosEPH 
H Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 
« All seems as if it were written with 0 pencil of light. 
, There is no speaking for speaking 3 sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
vk. —British Standard. 
London: FE. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, cloth, price 93. free by post. 

HE TWO WORLDS, the Natural and 
T the Spiritual, their intimate connection and relation. 
Illustrated by examples and testimonies, Ancient and 
Modern. By THomas Brevtor. 

London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





——————eeeee e 
Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition 


revised. 

NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
A NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explained. By the Rev. E.D. Renpew. 


London: F. PriMan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Price 6d., post free 7d. 
HORTHAND.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousand. 
London: F. Pitman, 29 Paternoster row, London, 





Just ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
cloth, price 63. 


LYTHE HOUSE. By “R. F. H.” 


Vintve Broruers an! Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





Now ready, 8v0., price 6d., by post, 7d. 


mpHE ATTITUDE of the ANGLICAN 


BISHOPS TOWARDS RATIONALISM and 
REVOLUTION. A Pastoral, by H. E,. Canpinan 
WISEMAN. 


London: Burns and Lambery,17 and 18, Portman 
street, W, 


FEW REMARKS on CLERICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION, made at a Meeting of Clergy 
Convened at Birmingham, by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Saxprorb. 
London: Hamtctron, Apams, and Co. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 
REDERICK RIVERS; 
INDEPENDENT PARSON. 
By Mrs. Fronence WILLiaMson. 


Wittmms and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 








HE ANGLER-NATURALIST, 
By CHoLMONDELKY PENNELL. Illustrated by 150 
Engravings, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“So good a manual has not hitherto appeared ; the 
lazy angler will dream over it ; the strenuous angler will 
carefully study ir, and make good use of its concise in- 
formation and manifold suggestions. . .. Instruction and 
Amusement are pleasantly mingled in his pages, and the 
angler wil! be unwise who does not contrive to find room 
in his knapsack for this charming volume."—The Press, 
Oct. 10, 1863, 

Joun Van Voonst, 1 Paternoster row. 


Ui e's LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the best Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and ADVEN- 
TURE, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, are in 
circulation at MUVDLE S LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand 
increases, aud an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works a; they appear. 

First-Class Subscription for a constant Succession of 
the best New Books, ONE GUINEA PERANNUM, and 
upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 

The Library Messengers call on appointed days to 
deliver Books at tne Residence of Subscribers, in every 
part of Loudon and the immediate Neighbourhood, on a 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many 
years. 

Revised lists of Works recently added to the Library 
of surplus copies withdrawn for sale and uf Works in 
Ornamental Bindings, adapied for Presents and School. 
Prizes, are now ready, aud will be forwarded postage- 
free on application. 

(CraRLEs Epwarp Mupte, New Oxford street, London. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside, Branch Estab. 
lishments—Cross street, Manchester ; aud Temple 
street, Birmingham. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NOTTING- 
HILL MYSTERY. 


This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


VELVET LAWN. A Novel. 
CnaRLes Ferx, Author of “The Notting-hill 
Mystery.” 

London: SaunpeErs, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W- 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 
This day in one large vol. 8vo, 21s, 


EXPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA. 
JOHN M'DOUALL STUART'S JOURNALS of 
EXPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA from 1853 to 
182. Edited by Wiit1am Haroan, M.A, F.R.G 8S. 
Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and twelve 
pege Engravings on wood, drawn by George French 
Angas, from sketches taken during the expedition, 
and accompanied by a careful'y prepared Map of the 
explorer’s route across the entire Continent, 


London: Saunpers, Oriey,and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 
DEDICATED to the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

This day, in 1 vol. 8vo., 123. 


A THEODICY ; or, Vindication of the 


Divine Glory, as manifested in the Constitution and 
Government of the Moral World. By ALnerr 
Tayior Biepsor, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Virginia. 


London: Sacnpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W, 











Now ready, price 2s., post free 2-. 2d. 


yee NEW and OLD, consisting 
of Meditations iu Verse on Solemn Subjects. 
1L Clement's lane, Lombard 


London: F. ALGar, 


street, E.C. 
BY P. H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
DVICE toa MOTHER on the MAN- 
AGEMENT of her OFFSPRING, and on the 
Treatment of some of their more Urgent Diseuses. 
Seventh Editivn, price 23. 6d. 

ADVICE to a WIFE on the 
AGEMENT of her own HEALTH; and on the Treat- 
ment of someof the Complaints Incidental to Pregnancy, 
Tabour, and Suckling. With an Iutroductery Chapter 
Specially Addressed to a Young Wife. Sixth Edition, 
price 22. 6d. 

“ The value of this edition is increased by the cireum- 
stances that it has received corrections and additions 
suggested by Sir Charles Locock, who has also added 
to it various practical annotations.”"—British Medical 
Journal. 

Jonun CaurcuiLt and Sons, New Burlington street. 








7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 23. 6d., post free, 
32 stamps. 


ISEASES of the SKIN; 
their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by 
Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, P.R.C.8., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21s 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
‘“*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable.”"—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuarps, 37 Great Queen street. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
JUNE, 1864. No. DLXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Tony Batler.—Part IX. 

Life of Sir William Napier, K.C.B. 

Chronicles of Carlingford: The Perpetual Curate.— 
Part XII. 

The Public Schoo's Report.—I. Eton. 

Letters from the Principalities.—I. A Visit to the Con 
vents of Moldavia. 

Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Thiugs in General.—Part V. Containing :, A Mas- 
terly Inactivity—A New Hansard,—F oreign Ciubs.— 
A Hint for C. 8. Examiners.—Of Some Old Dogs in 
Office. —Decline of the Drama.—Pensious for Gover- 


a Guide to 





for 


nors, 
The Crisis of Parties. 


Witt = BLackwoup and 


and Sons, Edinbargh 
London. 





Price 6d., with an Lilustration. 


HE ALEXANDRA MAGAZINE and 
WOMAN'S SOCIAL and INDUSIRIAL ADVO- 
CATE. No II, for JUNE. 
Conrents. 


Doctor Kemp. 

The Choice. 

The English Gentlewoman. 

Records of Irish Women's Industry: No. 1, Ellen 
Harrington. 

A Discussion on the Admission of Girls to the University 
Local Examinations. 

Notices of Books, Music, and the Fine Aris. 

Letters to Women on Money-Earning: No 2. Business. 

Notices of Benevolent Societies.—Workhouse Visiting 
Society. 

Open Correspondence. 

Monthly Memoranda, 
London: Jackson, WaLForp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 

noster row. 





For VERY GOOD STATIONERY. 
MILY FAITHFULL, 


The ‘* Victoria Press,” 
For the Employment of Women, 
14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
the ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES, the contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools,is NOW OPEN.—Adumission, 1s.; 
catalogue, 6d. 











fMHE RAINBOW, No. 6, for JUNE, 

price Sixpence, Contains:—The Golden Age of 
Isaiah—The Odour of the Ointment—* The Beginning 
of the Creation of God"—Ihe Second Advent Pre- 
millennial —Will the Rapture be visible or Secret ?— 
The Ingathering of Israei—The Voice Luterpreted— 
Correspondence and Reviews. 

*,* Some of the first Christian Scholars of the day 
contribute to the * Rainbow,” which is recommended as 
“unique and precious, and just the kind of Magazine 
needed by the Church at the preseut time.” 

London: 8S, W. Parrrivas, Paternoster row, E.C. 


MAN- ; 





HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXX., will be published on June 1. 
ConTENTS. 
Lord Elgin—In Memoriam. 
A Fortnight in Faroe. 
Energy. 
Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
Day Dreams of a §choolmaster. 
Christian Missio 
. Anglo-Scottish Dialect. 
Rambles in the Deserts of Syria. 
Sporting Books. 
10. Our Foreign Policy. 
Edinburgh: Epwonstox and Dovoras. London: 
HamMILton, Apams, and Co. 


SSNS OP wee 





Weekly at three halfpence, and Monthly at S:venpence. 


Caan BERS’S JOURNAL. 

A New Series of this well-known P-riodical, with 
some slight cl iu its arrang sand appearance, 
was commenced with the present yeur, the main object 
of the alterations being to give new readers an oppor- 
tunity of subseribing without burdening them with back 
numbers. 

Part V. for May contains Nine Chapters of LORD 
LYNN’S WIFE, an exciting romance of real life, and 
Nineteen Miscellaneous Articles ou Subjects of General 
Interest. 

W. and R. Cnaamuens, London and Edinburgh. 








THE FINE-ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 
rHE ART JOURNAL for June (price 


28, Gd.) con'ains e@!aborate critical and des viptive 
articles on the Fine-Art Exhibitions now open in 
Londou, by emiuentand well-infor.ael writers, viz :— 

The Royal Academy. 
The Soviety of Painters in Water Colours. 
The Royal Marriage Picture. 
The Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 

Exhibition of French and Flemish Pictures. 

The line engravings are :—Christian in the Valley of 
Hamiliation, by George Greatbach, afwer F. Rt. Pickers- 
gill, R.A.—Ovrange Merechantm im going to Pieces, by R. 
Wallis, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A.— Ariel, by Kb. Rife, 
from the statue by J. Lough. 

Among the other contents of the number will be found 
The Dublin Exhibition of 1864, with illustradons.— 
Wedgwood and Exruria, by Liewellynu 0. Jewut, illus- 
trated.—Portrait Painting in England, by Peter Cun- 
ningham, F.S.A—Art Work in Jane, by Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A.—History of Caricature aud of Grotesque in 
Art, by Tuomas Wright, i lustrated.—Almunack of the 
Month, from designs by W. Harvey.—Keflections in 
Water Geometrically Considered, by Captaia A W. Dray- 
son, Royal Artillery, illustraved with Diagrams.—lIll us- 
trated Prayer Books, with illustrations—Parliame.t ary 
Grant for Art,” &e., &. 

London: James 8. Virtus, 26 lvy lane. 








Now ready, in a handsome 8vo. volume of nearly 800 
pages, price 183, in cloth, 


rMHE ANNUAL REGISTER, a Review 
of Public Eveuts at Home and Abroad, for the 
Year 1863, New Series. 

lu this volume some alterations have been made, which 
it is believed will incvease its intevest and value. Lt will 
be found to contain— 

1. A History of Public Events in England, in the form 
of a continuous narrative. 

2. History of Foreign Countries. Chapters on the 
American War and ou Schleswig-H isteia will be found 
in this Section, 

3. A New Section, containing a Review of Literature, 
Science, aud Art. 

4. Chronicle of Remarkable Occurrenees. 

5. Impertant Trials. 

6. Biographies of the most Emineut Persons who have 
died wituia the year. 

7. A Carefui Selection of State Papers, 

8. A Copious Tudex. 

It may be Safely asserted that no other publication 
supplies the Waut which the Aunual Kegister undertakes 
to meet, and itis hoped that uuder its unproved arrange- 
ment it will receive an increased share of that puvlic 
favour which fur more than a Century it has eujoyed. 

London: Rivinerons, Waterloo-place ; and the other 
Proprietors. 


Ts TERCENTENARY ; or, the Three 
Hundredth Birthday of WILLIAM SHaksPRaRe. 
30 pages 8 vo. 

Opinions or THE Paess. 

Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Mosrs and 
Son have issued an extraordinary pamphiet, which, 
whilst regarded as a literary curiosity will well repay 

perusal.—Sun, April 27. 

E. Moses and Son, the well known tailors, have 
Published a clever and ingenious pamphlet.—Penny News- 
man, May 1, 

The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 
illustratious from Shakespeare @re very happily chosea. 
Asa piece of reasoning we are uot quite sure, that we 
do not prefer it tothat of the late Lord Campvell.—T7he 
Queen, May 7. 

sj have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.—Punch, 
May 7. 

A very clever and ingenious production —T7he Sporting 
Pilot, April 23. 

Not the least readable by any means of the week's 
batch of Shakespeare publicativus.—TZhe Reader, April 
23. 








They have spent their money in a way that stamps 
them as above the ordinary rua of advertisers. The 
whole is in excelent taste. —Chatham New, May 7. 

Talk of cheap literature! Mc. Horne published an 
epic poem at the price of onefarthing, but here is an 
Essay for—aothiug!—Court Circular, April 23. 

N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be preseuted 
gratis to any applicant, personaily, aud post free, by 

E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aligate. 
New Oxford street, and Tottenha:n Court Road. 
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Now Publishing, Monthly, price Sixpence. 


THE 


TEMPLE ANECDOTES. 


By RALPH and CHANDOS TEMPLE. 
With Illustrations by Eminent Artists, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


* Keep unshak’d 


That Temple, thy fair mind.”—Shakspere. 
First Number ready this day. 
Contents of THE TEMPLE ANECDOTES.—First Number. 
Price Sixpence. 


THE TRUE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 
ARKW RIGHT'S WIFE DESTROYING THE 
MODELS 


HOW ARKWRIGHT CONSTRUCTED HIS FIRST 


MACHINE. 
CUVIER AND THE FOSSIL FOOT. 
STEPHENSON AND THE LAWYER. 
SAMUEL CROMPTON AND THE SPIES. 
THE WAR OF THE KNOBS AND POINTS. 
THE STORY OF WEDGWOOD-WARE, 
THE RALLWAY IN ITS CRADLE. 
THE FIRST HOT-PRESSER OF PAPER. 
BRUNEL’s PROPHECY. 
THE BOY AND THE STEAM ENGINE. 
DR. BUCKLAND WATCHING THE BUILDERS. 
AN IMPROMPTU INVENTION, 
THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





WM. FLAKEFIELD’'S LINEN HANDKERCOHIEF. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF JAMES WATT. 

THE YOUTH OF JAMES WATT. 

BENJAMIN HUNTSMAN AND THE PROCESS OF 
MAKING CAST STEEL. 

THE FICTION OF SALOMON DE CAUS. 

THE INVENTOR OF PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE STOCKING FRAME. 

WILLIAM HYDE WOLLASTON, THE ECCEN TRIC 
DISCOVERER. 

OLD PREJUD!ICES AGAINST COT'ON SPINNING 

THE PHILOSOPHER TAUGHT BY THE CHILD. 

HERSCHEL’s FIRS’ AND LAST TELESCOPES. 

FIVE GUINEAS FOR A NEW PLANET. 

THE FATES OF JOHN KAY AND LEWIS PAUL. 

A TROUBLESOME PERSON IN CHEMISTRY. 





The Second Number will be Published June 30. 





GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5 Paternoster Row. Sold by all Booksellers. 





MR. BENTLEY'S NEW 
WORKS. 


‘NEW NOVEL by LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON 

TOOSTRANGE NOT TO BETRUE. By 
Lady Groratana Fuutterron, Auchor of * Ladybird,” 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


G.P.R. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
BERNARD MARSH, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“The character of Bernard Marsh is drawn with great 
delicacy, strength, and beauty. Lucy Langdale his 
betrothed is one of the most attractive of Mr. James's 
heroines. In every sense this is a pleasing book, aud it 
will no doubt be gladly welcomed by the public as a 
worthy memento of Mr. G. P. R. James.”—Morning Post. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. 


A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8yvo, 


The EASTERN SHORES of the 
ADRIATIC in 1863, with a VISIT to MONTE. 
NEGRO. By the Viscountess STRANGFoRD, Author 
of “ Egyptian Sepu!chres and Syrian Shrines.” In 
8vo., with Coloured Illustrations. 18s, 


IN SPAIN: A Narrative of Wanderings 
in the Peninsula in 1863. By Hans CHRISTIAN 
ANDERsEN, Author of “The Improvisatore.” Post 
8yo., 10s, 6d. 


LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE during the CRIMEAN WAR. In imperial 
8vo., with beautiful Chromolithographs, 21s. 


QUITS. A Novel. By the Baroness 
Taurrnevs, Authoress of * The Initials,” and “ At 
Odds.” A new edition in crown 8yo., with two 
Illustrations, 63, 

Also, just ready. 


THE NUN (LARELIGIEUSE.) By the 
Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maudit.” In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


BREAKERS AHEAD, A Novel. In 2 
vols, post Svo, 
ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR of 


RICHARD WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. By 
W. J. Frezratrick, Esq. In 2 vols. 


Rienanv Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


THE SALMON: 


Its HISTORY, POSITION, and PROSPECTS. 
By ALex. Russet. 
Fdinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas. 
Londou: Hamitren, ADAMs, and Co, 


Just ready, Second Edition, crown Syo., 2s. 6d. 


“POST TENEBRAS LUX;” 


OR THE 
GOSPEL MESSAGE to HIM WHO DESIRES to 
BELIEVE. 
By the Rev. G D. Sxow. 
With an Tntroduction by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., 
Incumbent of st. Peter's, Marylebone. 

“A very remarkable essay.... Itis not easy, we 
think, to speak too highly of the depth, clearness, 
brevity, and force with which the writer disposes of the 
excuses invented by the narrow theological systems of 
later days for curtailing aud explaining away the 
universal promise given by Christ of ‘light at last, soon 
or late, here or hereafter, to all who seek and ery for it.’ 
There is the vigour of aman who has tried every word 
by the painful experience of his own heart and mind in 
these brief but weighty pages.”—Spectator. 

Sauirn, ELpER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 














122 FLeer Srreer, Lonpon. 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





New Novel by M. E. Braddon. 


This day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HENRY DUNBAR. 

By AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &e. 

NOTICE.—The Third Edition is now ready. The whol 
of the First Editon was exhausted on the day of 
publication. 





NEW NOVEL by MARGARET BLOUNT. 


BARBARA HOME. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


31s. 6d. 





This day, 2 vols, 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s. 


MEXICO, Ancient and Modern. By 


Micuet CHevALter, Member of the Institute and 
Senator of France. 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. BENNETT. 


STELLA. By Author of “The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
“A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”— 
Morning Star, March 28, 1864. 


——— 


DWELLERS on the 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 
H. Davenport Avams. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 


Tuomas Low Nicwots, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


“No book we have ever read gave us anything like so 
clear and vivid an idea of America and American life. 
As a description of American homes and Americans at 
home it is the best we have seen."—Saturday Review, 
April 2, 1864. 


THRESHOLD. 
By W. 


213. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ SACKVILLE 
CHASE.” 
The MAN in CHAINS. ByC.J. Collins. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. [lmmediately. 


London: Jonn MAXwELt and Co., 122 Fleet street. 





ROBERT BROWNING. 
In crown 8vo. 
A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ. By Robert 


Brownine. ( This day. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 


Dickens. No. II. will be published on May 31st. 


ZOES BRAND, A New Novel, by the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” is this day 
published, and can be had at all Libraries. 


CHapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





REVIVAL of ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 
Now ready (may be had at all Libraries), price 6s., 
post Tree. 

WITH PORTRAIT of BROTHERIGNATIUS. 
TMHREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH 

MONASTERY. A _ Personal Narrative. by 
CuarLes WALKER. 
Muraay aud Co., 13 Paternoster row, E.C. 


_a nee 


A LIST OF NEW BOoks 
NOW PUBLISHING. 


The CHILDREN of LUTETIA. 


or, Life amongst the l’rench Poor, By B 
t . LAN 
JERROLD. 2 vols. post 8vo. lbs, ' (This da 


day, 
HER MAJESTY’S MAILS, a 
Historical aud Descripjive Account of the British Post 


Oifice. By Witutam Lewins, Esq. Po , 
7.61. oo 


MAN and NATURE; o 
Physical Geography as Moditied by Human ations B. 
Georce P. Marsn, author of “ Lectures on the English 
Language,” “Tue Student’s Manual of the Eaglish 
Language,” &c. 8vo. cloth, 14s. —n 


Third Thousand of The GENTLE 
LIFE: Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character of 
Gentlemen and Gen'lewomen. Crown 8yo,, printed 9) 
toned paper, cloth extra, bevelled boards, prices gs, 7 


A WALK from LONDON t 
JOHN O'GROAT'S. With Notes by the Way, with 
ee By Exmtu Boreerr. “Post 8¥o, ‘cloth, 

The PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


of tie SEA and ITS METEOROLOGY. By yw. F 
Mavay, LL.D. A New Edition. (Just ready. ‘ 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOTICE.—In order to facilitate an early and full 
supply of their Novels at all Libraries simultaneously 
throughout the country, and at the same time to avoid 
unequal wholesale terms, Messrs. LOW and CO. have 
adopted, siuce the 1st of March last, the uniform published 
price of 8s. per volume, iustead of 103, 6d. 


A Second Edition of the LOST 
= MASSINGBERD, in 2 vols., will be ready on Mon- 
HAUNTED HEARTS, by the 


Author of “ The Lamp'ighter,” iu 2 vols., is published 
this day, 
MORE SECRETS THAN ONE, 
by Henry Hoxin, Author of “The Kiug's Mail,” in 3 
vols,, will be ready Oa the 30th inst. 
STRATHCAIRN, by Charles 
ALisToN COLLINS, in 2 vols., wili be ready next month, 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marsroy, 14 Lud 
gate hill. 





Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 964, price 12s. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of 
SOCIAL SCI"NCE, Edinburgh Meeting, 1863. Edited 
by G. W. Hasrines, LL.L., General Secretary of the 
Association. 

London: LonomaN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 

Of whom may bs had, price 12s. each. 

The volumes of 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862. Also, 
price 103, REPORT of the COMMITIER on 
Tt RADES’ SOCI“fItS and STRIKES, presented at 
the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association, Glag- 
gow, 1860. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


aera TY AND COMMON 
SENSE. By Sir Wr_Loucuey Jonzgs, Bart., M.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“Iu point of learuing and argumentative power and 
literary ability, the Author has shown himself worthy to 
meet the must accomplished antagonists of our holy 
religion.....+..* His work is a most comprehensive 
treatise on the whole subje-t of Curistian evidence."— 
Weekly Review. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternosier-row. 
New and cheaper Edition, now ready, complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo., with 14 Illustrations, price 53. cloth, 


rMHE SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: 
An Historical Romance. By the Rev. W. 
Bramuey-Moore, M.A., Incumbent ,of Gerard's Cross, 
Bucks. 

“ Whether we regard the 
pure spirit of Christian 
faith which animates the 
writer, Or the noble princi- 
ples of Protestant truth 
whieh guide his pen, we 
cau award no cold or 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 


stinted admiration of this 
attempt to immortalize the 
patience of the Vaudois 
martyrs, aud to illustrate 
the tendencies of Popery.” 
—Record. 








Just published, 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d 
THe LIFE and GENIUS of SHAKES- 
PEARE. By Taomas Kenny. 

Lonoman and Co. 














| New Edition, much enlarged and improved, price 
in cloth £1 11s. 6d.; or £2 2s. bound in calf. 
COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Noan Wevstek, 
LL.D. 
New edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by 
Cuauncey A. Goopricu, Professor in Yule College. 
This genuine edition, the property of the Author's 
| family, of Webster's Complete Dictionary, is im 4t0, 
1624 pages, with a portrait of the Author, and is pub 
| lished by 
Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Groombridge und Sons; B 
| and Daldy; and Kent and Co. 
q Edinburgh: John Menzies, Dublin; MGlashan and 
rill. 


| : 
| Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 
‘ 
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— 
NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE. No. 


e, 1864. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
coocxl¥. - (On Tuesday next. 


A Question Concerning 
a 


se Schools: Report of 
Pople ommission. England. 
jIbert Rugge: & Tale. By | A Campaigner at Home. 
“ Author of “ A First The Birth of the Hyacinth. 





‘ ip.” Chapters| Three Years of War in 
= America, 
May ‘ French — Ur. 

fi, cks and Hos- | Capital Punishment. 
— Mr. Whitworth and Sir 
sali Emerson Tennent. 


2 
Dr. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 


REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
oN, Vol. 111.—France, Switzerland, Geneva. 12s. 


3. 

APOLOGIA pro Vita Sua. By 
Joux Henry Newman, D.D. Part VI. History of My 
Religious Opinions (concluded). 2s. 6d. 

Part VII. (completion), Answer in detail to Mr. 
Kingsley’s Accusations. (Next week. 


4. 
The HISTORY of OUR LORD, 


as Exemplified in WORKS of ART. By Mrs. Jameson 
and Lady EasTLAKke. With 31 Etchings and 281 Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 42s. 


5. 


The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 


Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli, By J. Grrnert, and G. C, Caurcaut, F.G.S. 
Square crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


6. 
GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS; 


including Lombardy and part of Tyrol. By Joun Batt, 
MRILA. Post 8vo., with Maps. (Just ready. 


DIARIES of a LADY of 


QUALITY from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. 
Haywarp, Q.C. Post 8vo. 10s. 64. 


8. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S 


LETTERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and 
LETTERS from 1833 to 1847. Translated by Lady 
Wattace. With Notice by H. F. CnHorury. 2 vols. 
erown 8yo. Price 5s. each. 


TheREVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B. Drsrarxt, M.P. Feap 8vo. 5s. 


10. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. People’s Fdition, in crown 8vo. Vol. 
L, 4s, 6d.; Vol. LI., 3s. 6d. ; and Part VIIL, price 1s., 
now ready. 


il. 
A DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Latnam, M.A., 


F.RS, Founded on that of Dr. Johnson, as edited by 
the Rev. H. J. Todd. 2 vols. 4to., in 36 Monthly Parts, 
3s. 6d. (Parts I. tolV. ready. 


12 


FANTASTIC STORIES. 


Epwarp YARDLEY, jun. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By 


13. 
The COMMON-PLACE PHI- 
LOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. By “A. K. 
. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. New and 
cheaper Edition. 33. 6d. 


14. 
NIGHT LESSONS from SCRIP- 


TURE. Compiled by the Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” 
New Edition. 32mo. 3s. 


15. 
The SIEGE of JERUSALEM 


under TITUS. By Taomas Lewin, M.A., Trin. Coll., 
Oxon, F.S.A. 8yo. With 17 Plans,&e. 16s, 


16 


CHRISTIANITY and COMMON 


SENSE. By Sir Wittovenny Jones, M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cantab, 8yo. és. 


17, 
HOMES without HANDS. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrations on 
Wood by G. Pearson, from Drawings by F. W. Keyl and 
E.A.Smith. Parts I. to VL, 1s, each, now ready. 
18 


WATTS’S DICTIONARY of 
CHEMIS?RY and the ALLIED BRANCHES of other 
SCIEN( ES. Vol. I., 31s. 6d.; Vol. IL, 26s. ; and Parts 
iL Xv. now ready, Part XVL, 2s. 6d., ou Tuesday 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


NEW POEM by LONGFELLOW. 


THE KALIF of BALDACCA, 
A NEW POEM, 
By Henry W. LoneGretiow, 
Appears in Macmillan’s Magazine for June, 1864. 
Sold at all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 


T? N " 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. LVI. for JUNE, 1864. 

Paice One SurLurne. 
ConTENTS. 

1. The HILLYARS and the BURTONS : a Story of Two 
Families. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin 
Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 

Chapter XXX.—James Barton's Story: in which Two 
Great Pieces of Good Fortune be- 
falls us—one Visible, the other In- 
visible. 





terest in Reuben. 
»  XXXIL—Gerty’s Hybervation terminates. 
» XXXIIL—J. Burton's Story: The Ghost 
shews a Light for the Second Time. 
»  XXXIV.—Sir George's Escritoire. 
. The KALIF of BALDACCA. By Ileury Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 
The LAST DAYS of SIMON DE MONTFORT. A 
Fragment. By the Rev. fF’. J. A. Hort. 
A LITTLE FRENCH CILy. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. (Pwrt IL) 
A SON ofthe SOIL. Part VIT. 
BLOGRAPHY at a DISCOUNT. 
Allston Collins. 
A MOTHER'S WAKING. By EF. M. Murray. 
On_the STUDY of NATURE asa GUIDE to ART. 
By J. L. Roget. 
NOTE on the ARTICLE “SUBSCRIPTION no 
SECURITY,” in the APRIL NUMBER. By the 
GREAT 


2 


- 2 


By Charles 


SN og 


i) 


Dean of Christ Chureh, Oxford. 
. Mr. MATLHEW ARNOLD and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: ELON. 


Vol. IX., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d 
Macitan and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations, 


the 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The 
HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 


This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 12s. 


THE TRIAL: 
MORE LINKS of the DAISY CHAIN. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Macmtiuan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





3 vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 
CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 
“ Unmistakeably a work of original genius."—Exraminer. 
Macmr.uan and Co., London aud Cambridge. 





; 8 vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 

CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 
“ The romantic history of Edgar Vaughan may take 
rank as one of the most highly wrought and thrilling 


told tales... . . that have ever figured in an English 
novel.”"—Morning Star. 


MacM1txan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





3 vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 


CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 


“ There is great freshness and vivacity in the way in 
which the story is carried through ; and, so far as simply 
keeping up the reader's attention is concerned, it may be 
pronounced as full of materials for amasement as almost 
auy novel of the seasou."—Saturday Review, 


Macmrncan and Co., London and Cam bridge. 





Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


WHAT MESSAGE HAVE the 
CLERGY for the PEOPLE 
of ENGLAND? 


A Letter to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Bishop of London, in reference to the Contro- 
versy on the Future State of Sinners. 
By Freperick Denison Maorice, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, St. Marylebone. 
Macmibian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, Svo., price 1s. 


QUIETNESS and CONFI- 
DENCE the STRENGTH of 
the CHURCH. 


A Sermon preached on the occasion of the 

Consecration of Trinity Church, Handsworth, 
May 17, 1864. 

By C. J. Vauenan, D.D. 


Vicar of Doncaster. 





ROBERTS, and GREEN. 








XXXI.—George begins to take a New In- | yy 4, 


DEIGHTON, BELL. & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, price 15s. 


The ELEMENTS of MORAL- 
| IVY, INCLUDING POLITY. By WitutaM WHeweEt., 
D.D., Master of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition, with a Supp!ement. ‘ 





This day is published, price 53. 


ASTRONOMY and GENERAL 
PHYSICS CONSIDERED with REFERENUE to 
NATURAL TilLEOLOGY. (Bridgewater Treatise.) By 
W. Wuewe tt, D.D. New edition, uniform with the 
Aldine. 


This day is published, prics 13s, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL 


SYNOPSIS of the FOU GOSPELS. Ry Karn 
Wigsecer. Translated by the Kev. Edmund Venables, 





“ This opportunity may properly be taken of especially 
recommending to every thoughtfal student this able 
treatise on the succession of events in the Gospel history. 
err A translation of it would be a very welcome aid 
to the general reader."—By. Eliicot (Lectures on the life 
of our Lord). 


Tuais day is published price 9s, 


The APOSTLE PAUL and the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH at PHILIPPI. An Exposi- 
tion, Critical and Practical, of the Sixteenth Chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, aud of the Kpistie wo the 
Philippians, With an Introduction illustrating the Doe- 
trine and Character of the Apostle Pui by coutrast with 
his Coutemporaries, with special reference to the Alex- 
andrian Puilo. By the late Rev. JaMEs FRepEeRice 
Topp, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Vicar of 
Liskeard; Author of ** A Commentary on the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 


This day is published, price 6s. 6d. 


NATURE and GRACE.  Ser- 
mons Preached in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By 
W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
Colleg e, Cambridge. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


The MISSION WORK of St. 


PAUL, being the Ramsden Sermon Preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on Sunday, May 8, lsdt. By 
Epwarp Haro p, Bishop of Ely. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


The ATONEMENT ; a Sermon 


Preached at Westminster Abbey, on Waster Tuesday, 
March 29th, 1864, at the Consecration of the Right 
Reverend Edward Harvld, Lord Bishop of Ely. By 
James Aminaux JeRxemMiz, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. 

This day is published, demy 8vo., price 1s. 


REASONS for not SIGNING the 


OXFORD DECLARATION, with Speeial Reference to 
the Doctrine of Kternal Panishment. By ArruuR 
Wore, M.A., Rector of Fornhan All Saints and of 
Westley, Bury Sr. edmunds ; late Fellow and Tuver of 
Clare College, Cambridge. 





London : 
Bett and Da.py, Fleet street. 
Cambridge : Deiguron, BELL, and Co. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of “ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 
* Paul Ferroll.” 2 vols. 

“The best novel the author has written.”—Mesvenger. 

** A valuable addition to English literature."—Sunday 

Times. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 
of “ John and I.” 

“A very charming work."—Sua. 

“* Janita’s Cross’ is in all respects equal to ‘St 

Olave's.'"—Morning Post. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“Avery charming book.”—Times. 

MATTIE: A Stray. By the Author of 

“No Chureb,” “‘ Oweu: a Waif,” &c. [Next week, 


furst and Biackert, 13 Great Mariborough street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., 12s, 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor 
Hvoo. The Authorized English Translation. 

“A notable and brilliant book."—Athenweum. 


CHEAP EDITION of LES MISER- 


ABLES. By Vicror Hvooeo. Authorized English 
Translation. Illustrated by Miliais. 6. 


Also, just ready, in 8vo., with Portrait of the Author, 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By Bensauin LuMLey, 
Twenty Years ee - Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Mar!borovg': street. 





Macmiixian and Co., London and Cambri!ge. 
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THE MARITIME CREDIT COMPANY 


(LIMITED). : 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby the liability of each Shareholder is limited. 


Capital, £1,000,000 (with power to increase), in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First issue, 10,000 Shares. 


Deposit on application, £1 per Share and £4 on allotment. 


It is not proposed to call up more than £12 10s. per Share, in instalments of £2 10s., at intervals 
of not less than three months. 


DIRECTORS. 


Henry A. Hankey, Esq., Chairman of the New Zealand Banking Cor- 
poration, London. 

Carruthers Johnston, Esq (Messrs. Samuel Johnston and Co.), Liver- 
pool and Brazil. 

Lightly Simpson, Esq., Director of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, London. 

Henry Wilkin, Esq., Spring gardens, London. 

William Barter, Esq., Lloyds (Messrs. W. Barter and Co.), London. 

E. Stewart Jones, Esq. (Messrs. Jones, Palmer, and Co.), Liverpool. 

Alexander Hector, Esq. (Messrs. Alexander Hector and Co.), London 
and Bagdad. 


Henry Woodfall, Esq., Director of the Empire Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Liverpool. 

John Brown Esq. (late of Messrs, Grant, Smith, and Co,, Calcutta) 
London. . 

W. Digby Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Smith, Preston, and Co.), Liverpool. 


| Frederick Levi, Esq. (Messrs. Philip Levi and Co.), London and 


Adelaide. 
Captain Thos. A. Carr, Lioyds, London. 
W. T. Makins, Esq., Temple, E.C., London. 
Matthew M. Willis, Esq. (Messrs. Willis and Co.), Liverpool. 


BANKERS. 


London.—The Union Bank of London; The Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank (Limited). 


Liverpool.—The North Western Bank (Limited). 
Ireland.—The Provincial Bank of Ireland. 


SOLICITORS. 


London,—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Reeves. 


| 


Liverpool.—Messrs, Lace, Banner, Gill, and Lace. 


BROKERS. 


London.—Messrs. Sewell Brothers. 


| 
Glasgow.—Messrs. McEwan and Auld. 


Liverpool.—Messrs. Taunton and Co. 


Surveyor.—Captain Wm. Champion, Lloyds. 


Temporary OrFices :—40 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Association is formed for the purpose of making advances by 
way of mortgage or otherwise on shipping wharves, shipyards, docks, 
warehouses and every description of maritime securities, and will 
conduct the usual business of a Credit Company. 

A glance at the statistics of the registered tonnage of the United 
Kingdom, at the tables of imports and exports at the vast amount of 
property accumulated in our leading ports, and at the great expansion 
of our maritime commerce generally, shows at once the favourable 
opehing for the establishment of an institution of this nature. Up to 
the present time this extensive field for the profitable employment of 
capital remains almost wholly unprovided for. 

In support of these statements the following statistics are sub- 
mitted :— 

Total value of Exports and Imports. 
£ 


a 


_—— eeeecendnamanente aNd Gena 393,782,118 
1863, upwards of,.........s..s0008 444,000,000 


Number and tonnage of registered sailing and steam vessels (exclu- 
sive of river steamers) of the United Kingdom employed in the home 
and foreign trade, 


Vessels. Tons. 
eee Scene +.8,729,093. 
Pcs ecteces ON vcincecssseveshocs 4,473,224. 


Tonnage of British and foreign vessels entered and cleared with 
cargoes only at ports in the United Kingdom. 


British tons, Foreign tons. Total tons. 
1854...... 9,473,640... .cercerecsseeee CB07 CBB. cesccecscoscsseecessee 15,770,278 
1862... 13,922,108........ccecceeees 8,458 549... ..cccccsecesseeeeeeee 22,400, 657 


Tonnage of British and foreign vessels entered and cleared with car- 
goes only (coastwise) at ports of the United Kingdom. 


British tons. Foreign tons, Total tons. 
a ere ce 46,488 2100. .cceee c coveeed 2,908,590 
1862... 17,897,687......... Rsesoesseces TOT Ocecgiossecvccccecncee Lepee tOOU 


This Company will make advances for agreed periods on dock war- 
rants, freights, &c., a species of security on the safety of which it is 
unnecessary to comment, Under this head may be classed advances 
on the hypothecation of goods and merchandise, a description of busi- 
ness which affords a very extensive and desirable field for the employ- 
ment of capital, 


Advances on shipping will be made by way of mortgage, and further 
secured by policies of insurance. This branch of business is very 
lucrative where the ships are carefully selected, and it has hitherto been 
chiefly in the hands of private capitalists, from whom shipowners have 
from necessity been content to borrow at rates of interest varying from 
10 to 15 per cent., and often more, The Company will also serve as a 





medium between capitalists and borrowers, and will undertake the 
general business of a financial association. 

It will be seen, from a consideration of the above statement, that the 
directors of the Maritime Credit Company aim at the opening of » 
general creditin aid of commerce in all its branches, being an institu- 
tion designed to meet, in a complete and comprehensive manner, not 
only the wants of the marine carrying trade, but the requirements of 
our maritime commerce generally; and to secure thereby the safe, 


| constant, and profitable employment of a large amount of capital. 


The Articles of Association may be seen at the Offices of the Com- 
pany. 

Prospectuses and forms of appication for shares may be obtained 
from the bankers, brokers, and solicitors, and at the temporary offices 
of the Company. 

Application for shares must be made in the form annexed to the 
prospectus, accompanied by the deposit of £1 per share. If no allot- 
ment be made, the deposit will be returned in full, and if a less num- 
ber be allotted than is applied for, the surplus will be used towards the 
payment in allotment. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Maritime Credit Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Bankers of the above named Com- 
pany the sum £ I hereby request that you will allot me 
Shares in the said Company, and I agree to accept such Shares, or any 
smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to become a Mem 
of the Company, and I authorise you to place my name on the Register 
of Members in respect of the Shares to be allotted to me, and I agree 
to be bound by all the conditions and regulations contained in the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, in manner 
provided by the Companies’ Act, 1862. And I autaorize you to forward 
by post to my address the Certificates of any Shares which may be 
allotted to me. 
Dated this ...... co My Of ...000-0- 1861 
DNS 10 TOE cccccocececncunces 
Firm (if amy)... ..000-ceccesscessess0008 
Business or Profession .........s0sess00 
Place of Business .........seseee esses 
Residence ........ S0eese covcnese soe eneees 





oeeee 








HE MARITIME CREDIT COMPANY 
(Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the LIST of APPLICATIONS 
for SHARES will be CLOSED on WEDNESDAY, the Ist June, for 
London, and on THURSDAY, the 2nd June, for the country. 

DAVIES, SON, CAMPBELL, and REEVES. 
LACE, BANNER, GILL, and LACE. 








Loxpon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, Of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the ‘‘Srzctaror " Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 28, 1864. 





